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SPRING— LADIES’  DRESSES— « CAULLER  OYSTERS” 

—BATHING. 

In  youth  we  love  the  darksome  lawn, 

Brush’d  by  the  owlet’s  wing  ; 

Then,  twilight  is  preferr’d  to  dawn, 

And  autumn  to  the  spring. 

Sad  fancies  do  we  then  affect. 

In  luxury  of  disrespect,  -  v 
To  our  own  prodigal  excess'^'  ' 

Of  too  familiar  happiness. 


But  something  whispers  to  my  heart. 

That,  as  we  downward  tend, 

Lycoris  !  life  requires  an  art 
To  which  our  souls  must  bend  ; 

A  skill — to  balance  and  supply ; 

And,  ere  the  flowing  fount  be  dry. 

As  soon  it  must,  a  sense  to  sip. 

Or  drink,  with  no  fastidious  lip. 

Frank  greeting  then,  to  that  blithe  guest. 
Diffusing  smiles  o’er  land  and  sea, 

To  aid  the  vernal  deity. 

Whose  home  is  in  the  breast ! 

May  pensive  autumn  ne’er  present 
A  claim  to  her  disparagement ! 

While  blossoms  and  the  budding  spray 
Inspire  us  in  our  own  decay. 

Still  as  we  nearer  draw  to  life’s  dark  goal, 

Be  hopeful  spring  the  favourite  of  the  soul ! 

There  is  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
these  beautiful  lines.  In  youth  we  rather  attribute  our 
own  feelings  to  external  nature,  than  receive  impressions 
from  it.  There  is  a  fulness  in  all  our  sensations  and 
feelings,  the  overflow  of  which  constitutes  our  suflicient 
happiness.  This  we  see  strongly  exemplified  in  children 
—the  boy  makes  a  gallant  steed  of  papa’s  staff,  the  girl, 
already  foreboding  her  true  sphere,  lavishes  a  mother's 
care  and  tenderness  upon  a  boot-jack — they  constitute  to 
themselves  that  happiness  for  which,  in  after  life,  they 
*Dast  be  beholden  to  others.  The  same  thing  holds  in 
youth^  It  is  not  the  green  wood,  or  the  dreamy  stream, 
t^hat  pleases  the  stripling  between  boy  and  man — he 
haunts  the  one  or  the  other  beciiuse  there  he  can  indulge 
in  the  reverie  of  passion  most  secure  from  interruption. 

Hut  if  youth  be  incapable  of  justly  appreciating  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  seasons  and  objects,  be- 
it  is  too  apt  to  see  a  beauty  reflected  from  the  glow¬ 
ing  tints  of  its  own  happiness  in  every  thing;  advanced 
is  an  equally  fallible  judge,  for  a  very  different  rea- 
shrivelled  frame  and  decreasing  vital  heat 
tK*'  pleasant  to  bask  in  some  sunny  nook,  so  does 
®  drying  up  of  natural  affection  force  man  to  have  re- 
to  extra  excitement.  The  ready  kindness  does 
tn  spontaneously  as  in  younger  days — it  needs 

coojuired  up  by  some  fair  child,  reminding  the  old 
of  what  he  once  was,  perhaps  recalling  the  half- 
ogulshed  remembrance  of  his  first  love,  beautiful 


enough  to  make  him  proud  of  the  relationship,  alternately 
teasing  and  caressing  him.  For  one  in  this  last  stage  of. 
life.  Spring  hath  a  beauty  not  its  own.  It  is  the  season 
of  hope. 

In  the  prime  of  life  alone  is  man  capable  of  duly  ap-^ 
preciating  beauty.  The  first  impetuous  thrill  of  passion^ 
is  over,  and  he  can  look  calmly  upon  external  objects. 
But  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength  he  rests  upon  himself^ 
for  happiness — he  feels  no  dependence  upon  foreign 
aid.  Neither  attributing  to  external  sources  the  bliss^ 
of  his  own  passionate  imagination,  nor  needing  to  prop^ 
up  his  imbecility  upon  the  bending  and  broken  reeds  of , 
a  perishable  world,  he  is  more  likely  to  estimate  every ^ 
thing  at  its  true  rate.  He  sees  nature  neither  in  the . 
indistinct  haze  of  dawn  nor  twilight,  but  in  th^  broad 
light  of  noon. 

Viewed  thus,  independently  of  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
associations,  spring,  though  differing  in  character  from  ^ 
autumn,  has  charms  noways  inferior.  There  can  be 
no  more  beautiful  object  in  nature  than  a  wood  presents 
at  this  moment  of  our  writing.  The  leaves  are  suffi-  ^ 
ciently  disclosed  to  form,  when  viewed  at  a  distance^ 
broad  continuous  masses  of  the  most  delicate  green;  and^ 

I  these  appear  set  in  circlets  of  rich  brown,  formed  by  the  ^ 
j  stems  and  yet  unclothed  branches  of  the  trees.  The  grass  ^ 
is  of  the  most  vivid  emerald.  The  fallow  fields  of  a  rich  ^ 
brown,  glossy  where  the  share  has  lately  passed.  The 
crows  are  hovering  on  the  branches,  lightly,  restlessly, 
with  their  incessant  and  not  unmusical  note ;  or  they 
are  hopping  behind  the  ploughman,  their  glossy  plumage  ^ 
glancing  in  the  sun.  “  The  voice  of  the  birds  is  heard 
in  the  land.”  The  murmuring  of  waters  is  pleasant  to 
the  ear,  as  their  rippled  surface,  glancing  back  the  sun¬ 
beams,  is  a  music  to  the  eye.  In  the  genial  feeling  of 
unwonted  warmth,  we  can  almost  fancy  ourselves  grow¬ 
ing  with  the  trees,  and  expanding  with  the  flowers. 

But  the  “  signs  of  the  times”  are  not  confined  to  the 
country, — they  have  penetrated  even  into  the  stony  heart 
of  the  town.  In  these  balmy  days,  the  whole  of  our  fair 
population  are,  like  so  many  butterflies,  out  arid  uimhi  the 
wing.  Amidst  occasional  sober-coloured  cloth-pelisses,  , 
and  remnants  of  fur,  the  light  and  variegated  muslins  of 
spring  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  It  is  a  season 
of  transition ;  and,  as  in  the  woods,  so  in  the  city,  some 
of  our  ornaments  are  later  of  donning  their  summer  at¬ 
tire  than  others.  How  delightful  it  is  to  change,  with 
the  season,  from  one  species  of  beauty  to  another  I  It 
were  no  easy  matter  to  determine  which  is  more  fascina¬ 
ting  ; — a  fair  face  sparkling  out  from  the  snug  enclosure 
of  its  owner’s  somewhat  cumbrous  winter  habiliments, 
or  the  sylph-like  grace  of  a  figure  draped  in  robes  pure 
and  light  as  the  wearer’s  heart.  We  wonder  what  is  to 
be  the  fashion  of  bonnets  this  summer,  for  much  depends 
upon  a  tiasteful  selection  of  that  important  article  of  dress. 
Rose-coloured  bonnets  are  good,  they  reflect  a  richer  tint 
upon  the  young  cheek.  Nor  are  those  straw  fabrics, 
framed  like  lattice-work  with  vacant  interstices,  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  They  diffuse  shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings” 
over  the  speaking  features,  as  the  spray  of  the  hawthorn 
docs  over  the  singitig  bird,  quivering  to  its  own  ecstatic 
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melody.  Feathers,  which  add  grnce  and  dignity  to  a 
winter  costume,  ought  now  to  be  laid  aside  as  too  cum¬ 
brous  for  summer.  Artificial  flowers,  most  grateful  in 
winter,  are  as  inappropriate  at  this  season,  as  rouge  on  the 
cheeks  of  sixteen. 

There  is  another  sign  of  approaching  summer  weather, 
which  strikes  the  ruder  and  more  robust  portion  of  the 
community — the  men-monsters,  we  mean.  But  before 
we  name  it,  we  must  beseech  our  fair  readers  to  give 
this  part  of  our  story  a  fair  hearing  before  they  call  us 
vulgar.  Its  commencement  is,  we  acknowledge,  rather 
startling,  but  we  are  not  altogether  without  hopes  of  re¬ 
conciling  them  to  it  by  the  time  we  have  finished. 

One  feels  at  this  season  a  sort  of  lingering  reluctance 
to  shut  one’s  self  up  in  the  theatre,  however  decided  a 
haunter  of  that  place  of  amusement  during  the  winter 
months.  The  skies  are  so  bright,  the  air  so  pleasant,  that 
it  seems  madness  to  imprison  one’s  self  beside  the  red  and 
bloated  light  of  the  gas  lamps  in  an  unnaturally  close  and 
over-heated  atmosphere.  And — now  for  the  plunge  into 
the  bathos — as  we  walk  loiteringly  along  Prince’s  Street, 
approaching  Shakspeare  S<iuare  with  an  uncertain,  hesi- 
tating  gait,  the  cries  of  the  oyster-women  fall  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  full  upon  the  ear. 

The  cry  of  these  Naiads  forms  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  marked  distinctive  features  of  the  two  season^  which 
Immediately  succeed  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 
Towards  the  close  of  September,  as  one  walks  homewards 
in  the  evening  beneath  the  murky  sky,  the  streets  in  a 
blaze  with  the  united  brilliancy  of  the  lamps  and  the  shop- 
windowfe,  and  thronged  with  passengers,  this  cry  swells 
upon  the  ear  full-toned  and  liquid.  Musical  in  itself, 
it  speaks  to  us  of  frequent  merry  meetings  during  the  long 
nights  of  winter,  in  those  taverns  specially  devoted  to  this 
dainty^those  sole  remaining  specimens  of  the  genuine 
old  Edinburgh  tavern — the  only  link  that  now  binds  us 
to  the  festivities  of  Pleydell,  or  even  the  more  modern 
and  less  apocryphal  revels  of  Sydney  Smith.  But  in 
spring  it  rises  feebly  above  the  din  of  the  streets.  The 
months  are  nearly  expired  which  have  in  their  names  the 
mystic  R.  The  time  of  oysters  is  fleeting  away ;  and 
their  shrill  heralds  breathe  the  name  in  a  tremulous 
whisper,  like  faithful  servants  fearful  of  disturbing  by 
obstreperous  clamour  the  deathbed  of  a  beloved  master, 
or  like  ministering  spirits  of  the  element,  about  to  resolve 
themselves  into  the  air  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

From  oysters  to  the  sea  is  a  natural  transition,  and 
leads  us  to  one  of  those  pleasures  which  now  beckon  us 
to  haste  into  summer.  We  entertain  rather  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  feeling  towards  that  sort  of  pseudo-bathing,  which 
consists  of  wading  into  the  water  till  it  rises  breast  high, 
then  giving  three  breathless  dips  of  the  head  beneath  it, 
and  rushing  eagerly  back  to  the  shore.  This  is  the  spe¬ 
cies  delighted  in  by  fat  elderly  gentlemen,  cockneys,  and 
the  tribe  of  shopkeepers  and  annuitants  in  small  towns, 
who  annually  hire  a  cart  or  coach,  (as  their  fashion  may 
demand,)  which  they  freight  with  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
and'  drive  to  some  straggling  village  by  the  sea-side, 
where,  stowed,  man,  wife,  and  six  children,  in  a  confined 
room,  with  a  clay  floor,  set  round  with  beds,  and  serving 
the  purposes  of  kitchen,  parlour,  and  sleeping  apartment 
of  the  whole  family,  they  spend  the  dog-days  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health.  They  may  be  rendered  more 
wholesome  by  the  dipping  operation  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  but  they  have  no  more  idea  of  bathing,  than 
tile  poor  consumptive  wretch,  who  for  the  first  time  in 
Ills  life  has  a  few  drops  of  generous  wine  administered  to 
him  as  a  cordial,  has  of  the  genial  delight  of  quafllng 
nectarean  bumpers  amid  a  circle  of  merry  friends. 

The  true  enjoyment  of  bathing  is  only  felt  when 
above  the  deep  caves  of  ocean  we  are  making  our  “  easy 
wiiiding  path,”  or  tuiiibling  about  in  fantastic  gambols, 

“  like  leviathans  afloat  on  the  brine.”  The  varietv  of 
which  this  amnsiunent  is  susceptible  is  incalculable. 
From  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  rock  we  thiHjw  our¬ 


selves  headlong ;  away  we  go  downwards,  downwards 
long  fathoms,  till  we  reach  the  sandy  plain,  and  see  by 
the  dull  green  light,  alternate  brightness  and  shadow 
flickering  on  it  as  the  tiny  ripples  at  the  surface  rise  and 
subside.  Remaining  here  till  our  lungs  are  strained  with 
inaction,  we  give  ourselves  way,  and  up  we  shoot  like 
an  arrow  to  the  surface,  and  emerge  again  to  the  view  of 
the  spectators,  dashing  back  the  dripping  hair  from  our 
forehead,  rubbing  our  eyes,  and  inhaling  long  draughts 
of  the  fresh  breeze.  Or  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  swavi  d 
hither  and  thither  by  the  huge  undulations  of  the  waves 
when  the  breeze  blows  strong  from  the  seaward.  Or  we 
endeavour  to  breast  the  force  of  the  muiintain  torrent, 
now  borne  along  with  its  wdiirling  >vaters,  now  stein, 
ming  them  for  a  wdiile,  and  forcing  a  slanting  path  to 
the  opposite  brink.  There  is  a  sensation  of  )>ride  and 
power  in  riding  buoyantly  upon  the  broad  back  of  this 
huge  monster,  which  howls  and  creeps  incessantly  around 
the  firm  land,  and  struggling  with  him  in  his  fiercest 
moods,  which  the  tame  spirits  who  have  never  essayed 
to  swim  cannot  even  dream  of. 

We  have  heard  of  teachers  of  swimming — nay,  we 
have  witnessed  their  operations.  But  a  more  ridiculous 
assum]>tion  we  cannot  conceive.  Teach  a  man  to  swim ! 
teach,  him  to  walk,  breathe,  or  exercise  any  other  natural 
and  inevitable  function.  Man  is  a  swimming  animal  as 
much  as  a  duck  or  a  Newfoundland  dog.  Toss  him  into 
the  water,  he  floats  naturally,  and  needs  only  a  little  re¬ 
collection  and  self-possession  to  enable  him  to  progress. 
We  learn  to  swim  insensibly  by  emulating  our  compa¬ 
nions  a  little  older  tiian  ourselves,  as  we  learn  every  thing 
which  is  of  use  to  us  in  life,  except  Latin,  INIathematics, 
and  a  few  tither  scraps  and  fag-ends  of  knowledge.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  shooting  grouse  and 
partridges?  We  have  seen  some  of  these  swimming  schools 
in  our  day,  as  we  remarked  above,  and  precious  exhihitimis 
they  are.  A  grown  gentleman  comes  to  a  platform  be¬ 
side  a  muddy  pool,  and  announces  himself  as  a  student. 
As  soon  as  he  is  prepared  for  immersion,  a  broad  belt  is 
fastened  round  his  waist,  to  which  is  attached  a  strong 
cord  tied  to  a  stout  pole.  The  pupil  is  next  directed  to 
crawl  down  a  flight  of  steps,  and  commit  himself  to  the 
stagnant  and  fetid  water.  The  “  mighty  master”  takes 
his  stand  on  the  aforesaid  platform,  holding  out  his  pole 
with  the  unhappy  pupil  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  cord 
attached  to  it— no  unapt  representation  of  a  giant  sitting 
on  a  rock,  bobbing  for  whale.  The  scholar  is  now  told 
to  extend  himself  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
strike  with  his  legs  and  arms  like  a  frog.  He  obeys,  and 
in  an  instant  his  head  is  under  the  water.  The  pole 
has  been  placed  meanwhile  upon  a  rest,  so  that  it  may 
act  as  a  lever,  and  no  sooner  is  the  accident  noted,  than 
with  a  jerk  of  the  master's  wrist  his  disciple  is  sprawling 
in  the  air,  displaying  his  ungainly  length  in  strange 
writhings  and  contortions.  This  interchange  is  repeated, 
till,  between  the  alternate  operations  of  drowning  and 
strangulation,  the  patient  is  black  in  the  face.  He  is  then 
dismissed,  with  the  assurance  that,  after  he  has  received 
a  few  additional  lessons,  he  will  make  an  excellent  swim¬ 


mer. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Family  Library  of  French  Classics.  Vols.  I.  and  II* 
(Oeucres  de  MolicrCy  Toiries  I.  et  II.)  Paris  and 
London.  Treuttel  and  WUrtz.  1 83 1. 

The  I^ibrary  system  has  been  overdone  to  a  fearful 
extent.  We  know,  indeed,  that  more  publishers  than 
one,  who  have  lately  embarked  in  these  speculations,  aie 
struggling  anxiously  to  extricate  themselves  with  a 
grace.  And  yet  here'is  a  new  “  Library,”  which  has  oiii 
most  sincere  good  wishes,  and  ftir  wdiich  we  also  helie\e 
that  there  is  ample  rcom— a  pretty  voluminous,  disin- 
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ininative,  and  cheap  selection  of  the  classical  literature 
of  France.  We  know  that  we  have  long  felt  the  want 
of  something  of  this  kind.  We  are  glad  also,  in  our  ca¬ 
pacity  of  critics,  that  it  has  been  set  on  foot,  for  it  will 
serve  as  an  apology  for  submitting  to  our  readers,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  a  series  of  essays  on  the  principal  French  anth(»rs. 
Our  office  in  the  critical  department  of  the  Journal  is  to 
serve  as  a  sortof  catalogue  raisonneto  the  multifarious  pub¬ 
lications  which  are  now  issuing  from  the  press.  We  are, 
like  Ariadne’s  clew,  of  use  to  guide  the  distracted  student 
amid  their  labyrinthine  variety.  We  serve  also,  if  it  be 
allowable  to  change  the  metaphor,  as  an  excitement  to 
stimulate  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift-footed  intellect 
of  the  age.  Hut  in  occasionally  calling  upon  him  to 
take  a  retrospect  of  what  has  been  done  in  times  past,  we 
do  not  assume  an  alien  duty.  In  the  active  business  of 
life,  men  are  but  too  apt  to  attribute  an  undue  importance 
to  the  workings  of  themselves  and  associates.  They  forget 
that  their  momentary  existenceand  limited  sphereof  action, 
are  but  as  drops  in  the  wide  oceans  of  space  and  eternity. 
And  thus  it  is  in  literature  also.  He  wdio  is  acquainted 
only  with  the  literature  of  his  own  times,  is  apt  to  con¬ 
tract  habits  of  overweening  conceit.  It  is  good  for  ns  .at 
times  to  look  back  upon  the  works  of  the  master  spirits 
who  have  gone  before  us.  In  a  particular  manner  are 
we  inclined  to  attribute  importance  to  retrospects  of  French 
literature  the  most  peculiar  and  not  the  least  valuable 
which  time  has  bequeathed  to  us 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  entering  upon  this  task 
to-day.  As  soon  as  Messrs  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz  have  fur-  ] 
nished  us  with  the  whole  works  of  IVIoliere  we  sh.all 
commence  our  remarks  upon  him,  and  shall  afterwards 
take  up  his  countrymen  as  the  successive  numbers  of  this 
interesting  miscellany  furnish  occasion.  It  will  be  with 
us  a  labour  of  -love,  and  it  is  one  not  uncalled  for  at  a 
time  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
classics  of  France — a  fashion  which  betrays  at  once  gross 
ignorance  and  presumption.  We  conHne  ourselves  for 
this  time,  however,  to  an  analysis  of  the  j»lan  of  the  work 
which  has  suggested  this  undertaking  on  our  part. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  entire  works  of  Molicre,  Ua- 
cine,  and  Boileau — of  the  two  former  as  the  most  cha- 
Tcacteristic  of  the  French  dr.ama — of  the  latter  as  legislahu* 
of  French  criticism.  Of  the  remaining  authors  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  merely  a  selection  of  their  best  works.  The 
publishers  seem  to  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  resolution, 
chierty  by  the  consideration  that  the  works  (d*  some  of 
these  authors  were  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  an  entire 
reprint  in  a  ]mblication  like  theirs,  or  that  some  of  their 
works  were,  from  their  subjects,  foreign  to  a  collection  of 
general  literature.  They  insinuate,  also,  thjit  they  have 
been  moved  in  part  by  a  feeling  that  some  of  them  were 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  their  good  things,  at  least  of 
writing  in  a  less  varied  spirit. 

The  collection  commences  with  the  French  Theatre. 
Moliere,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  leads  off  the  dance  : 
to  him  succeed  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.  Boileau 
follows  close  upon  the  dram.atists.  Then  come,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  Ilenriade  of  Voltaire,  the  sublime  lyrics  of  .1. 
B.  Rousseau,  the  playful,  graceful  tales  of  Lafontaiiie. 
f^he  thoughts  of  Pascal,  the  IMaxims  of  Ro(diefoucauld, 
and  Characteristics  of  La  Bruyere,  form  one  rich  and 
'aried  volume,  .v  Telemach us  comes  next ;  then  Bossuet’s 
iscourse  on  Universal  History  ;  then  the  Pet  it- (Aire  me 
®f  M«xssillon.  A  large  select  ion  of  the  works  of  Montes- 
tiuieu  is  next  to  appear.  This  is  follow'cjl  hy  the  best 
P  dosophicjil  works  of  V^)ltaire,  and  these  by  his  romances 
j^^d  moral  tales.  The  Romances  of  Le  Sage  conclude  the 
•St  as  it  at  presefit  lies  before  I's. 

^  will  appear  from  this  det.'iiled  arr.angement,  that  ' 
^  len  an  author  has  excelled  in  more  than  <»ne  sjesdes  of  f 
1‘omposition,  his  different  ]»roductions  are  t(»  he  arranged  \ 
|be  Library  under  the  classes  to  which  they  respect-  { 
>  behuig,  1  Ijp  ]»rinci[)le  oi  arrangement  Jiiid  schs’lloii  ’ 
*^lH>n  which  the  Editors  pi*«)cccd,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  com-  1 


parative  indifference.  All  that  we  want  is  a  collection  of 
I'rench  literature,  copious  enough,  and  selected  with  suffi¬ 
cient  judgment,  to  furnish  uswith  a  just  notion  of  the  spi¬ 
rit,  tendency,  and  extent  i»f  the  nation’s  intellectual 
wealth.  The  good  sense  and  taste  indicated  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  notices  attached  to  the  volumes  now  on  our  t.able 
augur  well.  The  bo(»k  is  elegantly  printed— a  [uire  text 
has  been  selected,  and  rigidly  adhered  to — and,  best  of  all, 
as  few  notes  and  comments  are  to  be  appended  as  possible. 
“  Though  last,  not  least”  important,  the  publication  is 
incredibly  cheap. 


GLASGOW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Muir,  Ksq,,  Advocate  ;  with  a  full 
Report  of  his  Trial,  By  Peter  Alackenzie.  8vo. 
Pp.  1()0.  Glasgow;  jNPPhun.  London:  Simpkiii 
and  ALarshall.  is’R. 

A  Vision  of  Hell,  A  Poem,  Post  8vo.  Pp.  105. 
(ilasgow:  John  Reid.  Edinburgh;  Henry  Constable. 
18:J1. 

Necropolis  Glasguensis ;  7rilh  Observations  on  Ancii  tft 
and  Modern  Tombs  and  Sepult ures.  By  John  Strang. 
8vo.  Pp.  72.  Glasgow.  Atkinson  and  Co.  18‘11. 
Select  Views  of  the  Lahes  of  Scotland,  from  Original 
Paintings,  bg  John  Fleming^,  Engraved  hg  John  Swan  ; 

\  ivith  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations,  By  .J<»hii 
M.  Leighton.  Jto.  I’arts  L,  11.,  and  HI.  Glas¬ 
gow  :  Jose]»h  Swan.  London  :  ^Mimn,  Boys,  and 
Graves.  I8.‘ll. 

Shetch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Literarg  and 
Commercial  Societg  of  Glasgow,  ivith  a  Proposal  and 
Plans  for  the  Publication  of  a  Portion  of  its  Transac¬ 
tions,  By  Thomas  Atkinson.  ( Printed  for  privatt^ 
circulation.)  Glasgow*.  1831. 

We  love  our  good  city  of  Glasgow.  Standing  (in  ima¬ 
gination)  beneath  Knox’s  IMonument,  and  jnercing  the 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  which  w'raps  in  a  mystic  obs(;urity 
the  thronged  (hvellings  stretching  along  the  ('lyde,  on 
either  side  of  the  “  Browm  M<dleinlinar,” — np  the  river 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  land  of  colliers,  or  dowmvard,  over 
the  undulating  surface  of  Blytheswood  Hill,  towai’ds  the 
Kelvin — we  embrace  its  wdiole  population  in  our  ca])a- 
cions  lieart.  Casting  a  lingering  glance  at  the  niajestlc 
C’athedral,  we  ])ass  <lown  the  High  Street,  take  a  i>eep  at 
the  massive  front  of  the  Cadlege,  and  its  shamefully  cur- 
taile<i  garden,  take  a  turn  along  the  Trongate,  and  down 
the  “  Saltmarket.”  To  the  stranger,  who  visits  Glasg(Mv 
for  the  first  time,  we  recommend  this  route,  il‘  he  he  one 
wdio  loves  to  trace  the  remnants  of  gone  days.  It  brings 
him  in  contact  with  a  narrow  strip  of  old  Ghasgow, 
venerable  from  the  dark  hue  of  the  walls,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  solid  heavy  masonry,  living  on  like  some  gallant 
veteran  amid  a  new  generation.  On  one  side  of  it  we 
have  jirincely  streets  and  squares — on  the  other,  the 
meagre  modern  squalor  of  St  ,J(dui’s  parish  ;  but  this 
land  of  our  love — this  little  Goshen  in  the  great  Egypt 
of  modern  Glasgow — looks  «as  if  Bailie  Nicid  Jarvie’s  eye 
had  rested  upon  it  with  a  love  which  conferred  immor¬ 
tality. 

Glasgow  h.as  deserved  well  of  the  literature  of  our 
coiintry.  Within  the  walls  of  her  university,  Reid,  Smith, 
Millar,  Black,  Young,  Jardine,  'I'honison,  and  Hooker, 
have  infused  their  own  hold  spirit  (d’  research  into  suc¬ 
cessive  generations.  Under  their  tuition  have  been 
ev<dved  the  talents  of  many,  the  noblest  names  of  living 
literature.  It  was  in  Glasgow  that  the  hnuhers  h'oulis 
placed  British  typography  (»n  a  par  with  that  of  the  Elze¬ 
virs.  We  <lo  not  stop  to  enumerate  tin*  many  associations 
for  pnonoting  art  and  literature  which  have  risen  and  sunk 
in  that  city,  leaving,  in  many  instances,  n(»  name  behind 
thiun,  but  all  helping  to  disseminate  the  seeds  of  thought. 
We  confine  ourselves  at  ju'esent  to  the  Andersoiiiaii  Uni¬ 
versity— an  institution  which  has  done  much  good,  and 
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will  do  more — the  Maitland  Club,  the  promising  younger 
brother  of  the  Bannatyne !— and  the  spirited  association  of 
gentlemen  for  encouraging  art.  There  is  a  sound  and 
healthy  spirit  awake  in  Glasgow.  Let  the  citizens  look 
to  it  that  they  cherish  it.  There  is  a  tendency  in  genius 
and  refinement  of  every  kind  to  concentrate  towards  the 
capital— and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  provincials  to  beware 
that  we  do  not  remain  sluggish  and  inert  after  the  ab¬ 
straction.  No  nation  can  prosper  Avhere  the  metropolis 
engrosses  all  the  intellectual  energy.  There  must  be  a 
soul  in  every  department  of  the  body  politic. 

We  have  been  led  to  indulge  in  these  remarks  by  ha¬ 
ving  our  attention  casually  attracted  to  the  number  of 
Glasgow  publications  which  are  this  week  upon  our  table. 
It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  by  bringing  them  collectively 
under  the  reader’s  notice,  we  may  give  a  more  just  notion 
of  the  literary  activity  of  that  city,  than  by  scattering 
them  among  the  other  books  which  are  at  present  wait¬ 
ing  for  judgment.  It  is  not  necessary  for  establishing 
the  character  of  their  birthplace,  that  any  one  of  these 
works  should  be  of  first-rate  eminence  in  its  department. 
In  an  age  like  ours,  when  every  thing  is  published,  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  see  the  spirit  busy.  The  fate  of  by  far 
the  major  number  of  publications  is  necessarily  to  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  They  have  done  important 
service,  if,  during  their  brief  existence,  they  have  set  one 
mind  a-thinking.  It  is  only  the  giants  of  literature  who 
can  stem  that  sweeping  torrent  which  bears  down  so 
much,  both  of  good  and  bad,  to  oblivion. 

Having  brought  our  long  preamble  to  a  close,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  the  works  enumerated  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  paper. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Muir. — This  is  a  book  which 
we  cannot  read  without  blushing.  The  date  of  Muir’s 
trial  is  the  year  1793 — not  forty  years  back  ;  and  yet  the 
proceedings  would  have  disgraced  the  times  of  Cardintal 
Beaton.  Thomas  Muir,  a  man  of  the  strictest  probity 
anil  deep  religious  feelings, — a  man  of  good  family  and 
highly  educated — was  tried  for  sedition  before  the  Court 
of  Justiciary.  He  and  his  witnesses  were  browbeat  by 
the  judges  in  a  manner  as  inhuman  as  it  was  illegal. 
Gentlemen  were  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  jury,  who  were 
members  of  an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  all  per- 
sons  guilty  of  such  practices  as  he  was  accused  of.  The 
counsel  for  the  crown,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
led  evidence  to  establish  criminal  acts  not  included  in  the 
indictment,  and  evidence  which  is  not  held  admissible  in 
our  courts.  It  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  suborn  witnesses.  And  yet  the  only  fact 
proved  against  Mr  Muir  was,  that  he  had  advocated  at 
public  meetings  a  constitutional  reform,  less  sweeping  than 
that  now  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  in  terms  as  moderate  as  are  used  by  many 
who  oppose  that  measure.  This  is  not  recognised  as  a 
crime  by  any  law  of  this  country  ;  yet  for  this  was  Muir 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years’ transportation  to  Botany  Bay. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  punishment,  manacled, 
and  in  company  with  felons  of  the  lowest  class.  He  was 
enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  some  American  gentlemen, 
to  make  his  escape  ;  but  was  shipwrecked  near  Nootka 
Sound.  He  remained  a  few  weeks  among  the  Indians, 
then  travelled  alone  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  was  there 
thrown  into  prison,  and  finally  sent  to  Europe.  The 
vessel  which  carried  him  was  attacked  by  a  British 
frigate  ;  he  was  wounded  incurably,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards  at  Paris.  We  offer  no  comments  upon  these 
simple  facts.  They  furnish  a  fearful  picture  of  what 
atrocities  party  spirit  and  ]>olitical  bigotry  can  impel  men 
to  perpetrate.  At  a  moment  of  excitement  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  w'e  should  have  hesitated  to  revive  the  recollection 
of  them,  but  for  their  dreadful  warning.  Muir  was  an 
innocent  and  murdere<l  man,  and  for  the  wealth  of 
'worlds  would  we  not  incur  the  resptnisibility  of  his  per¬ 
secutors.  “  In  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
God  will  remember  them.”  Mr  Mackenzie’s  work  evinces 


generous  feeling  and  careful  research — but  the  style  is 
juvenile,  and  too  ambitious. 

A  Vision  of  Hell. — There  is  bad  taste  in  the  title 
It  is  meant  to  be  striking,  and  is  only  puerile.  The 
poem  consists  of  two  parts ; — Tartarus  in  nine,  and 
Elysium  in  seven  cantos.  It  is  composed  in  blank  verse 
which  is  never  very  musical,  and  is  sometimes  very  lame* 
Tartarus  is  extremely  insipid.  Elysium  is  better  •  but 
all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  it  contains  reminiscences 
of  classical  literature,  elegantly,  but  rather  tamely,  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  author  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste,  but 
I  we  rather  fear  he  is  no  poet. 

Necropolis  Glasguensis. — This  is  an  elegant  and 
I  pleasing  work.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  author,  and  the  end  which  he  seeks  to 
promote.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  he  indulges 
occasionally  in  some  notions  which  are,  to  say  the  least 
a  little  fantastic,  and  occasionally  in  an  unnecessary 
parade  of  his  extensive  reading.  His  object  is  to  get 
the  piece  of  enclosed  ground  within  which  Knox’s  mo¬ 
nument  is  erected,  the  declivity  of  the  Mollendinarglen,  in 
short,  opposite  to  the  Cathedral,  converted  into  a  public 
cemetery,  and  laid  out  with  some  attention  to  ornament. 
We  heartily  concur  in  his  remarks  upon  the  general 
beastly  state  of  our  Scotch  burial-grounds.  The  Mac- 
larties  are  in  the  process  of  being  driven  from  the  abodes 
of  the  living,  but  they  still  reign  lords  paramount  of  the 
mansions  of  the  dead.  We  concur  also  in  the  opinions 
he  expresses  regarding  the  beneficial  tendency  of  habitua¬ 
ting  a  people  to  feel  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  ornamenting 
the  graves  of  their  lost  ones  ;  with  this  restriction,  that  it 
be  not  carried  to  the  finical  and  maudlin  excess  of  his  arid 
Lady  Morgan’s  favourite  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chasse.  That 
is  tainted  with  the  very  coquetry  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  fit 
rendezvous  for  dames  of  Ephesus.  How  much  more  touch¬ 
ing  the  unstudied  elegance  of  a  Swiss  grave-yard  !  We 
know  one  place  of  sepulture,  even  in  Scotland,  which  seems 
specially  consecrated  to  the  spirit  of  beauty.  It  is  that  of 
the  little  parish  of  Senwick,  in  Galloway,  now  merged 
with  two  others  into  one  larger  cure.  The  church  is  no 
longer  used,  and  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
burying-ground  is  bounded  by  two  gentle  ascents — that 
to  the  north  is  wooded — which  commencing  their  rise 
from  its  walls,  effectually  shut  it  out  from  the  view 
even  of  the  nearest  dwelling-houses.  The  third  side 
runs  along  the  summit  of  a  precipice  which  sinks  down 
abruptly  to  the  waters  of  a  secluded  bay,  formed  by  the 
embouchure  of  the  Dee.  The  graves,  the  ruins  of  the 
church,  the  debris  which  lie  in  strange  confusion,  or 
shoot  up  in  tall  obelisks  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  are 
mantled  with  ivy.  The  quiet  nook  is  almost  overgrown 
with  wild  briers  and  the  stunted  hawthorn,  which  seems 
to  shoot  up  spontaneously  over  the  whole  south  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  vegetation  is  plentiful,  but,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  soil,  not  unduly  luxuriant.  1  he  last 
time  we  visited  the  spot,  was  on  one  of  those  still  grey 
autumnal  days  so  frequent  in  our  climate.  The  foliage 
was  rich  with  all  the  varied  dyes  of  the  season.  From 
the  scarlet  haw,  and  the  still  richer  scarlet  leaf  of  the 
crane-bill,  {geranium  pusillum,)  to  the  funereal  green  of 
the  ivy,  there  was  a  continuous  chain  of  connecting  tints, 
beautifully  and  variously  mingled.  All  was  silence  sa>c 
for  the  occasional  cawing  of  a  stray  rook.  Man  and  his 
doings  were  only  to  be  seen  far  away  over  the  motionless 
water,  which  glimmered  dimly  through  the  thick  atmo¬ 
sphere.  There  were  traces  of  humanity  around,  but  they 
were  consecrated  to  death  ;  and  moreover. 

Dying  insensibly  away 

From  human  thoughts  and  purposes. 

The  building  seems,  wall,  roof,  and  to>ver, 

To  bow  to  some  transforming  power. 

And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

True  ornament  must  be  based  on  nature  and  necrssi^-^ 
It  is  no  fabled  bird  of  paradise  floating  tor  ever  on 
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atmosphere, — at  each  new  flight  it  must  spring  again  from 
some  resting-place.  Let  the  author  of  the  book,  which 
has  suggested  these  remarks,  qualify  his  enthusiasm  with 
this  recollection,  and  persevere  in  his  good  task.  There 
are  only  three  means  of  attaining  his  end.  The  first  is, 
Agitation;  the  second.  Agitation;  the  third.  Agitation. 

Swan’s  Select  Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Scotland. — 
We  have  for  some  time  had  our  eye  upon  Mr  Swan,  as 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  elegant,  if  not  indeed  the 
most  accurate  and  elegant  engraver  of  botanical  drawings 
in  Scotland.  We  have  also  traced  with  sincere  pleasure 
his  gradual  rise  in  a  higher  department  of  his  art — land¬ 
scape  engraving.  We  can  trace  his  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  even  in  the  work  before  us,  the  third  part  of  which 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  its  predecessors.  The  other 
two  were  more  than  respectable,  but  this  is  elegant. 
Messrs  Fleming  and  Swan  have  now  presented  us  with 
views  of  the  interminable  Loch  Lomond,  in  all  its  vary¬ 
ing  aspects.  They  have  penetrated  into  Perthshire,  and 
led  us  through  the  wild  magnificence  of  Loch  Katrine ; 
round  the  lonely  shores  of  Loch  Auchray,  which,  in  its 
surpassing  gentleness,  lies  girdled  round  by  stern,  stony 
mountains,  like  some  feudal  beauty,  guarded  by  the  rude 
forms  and  faces,  but  faithful  hearts  of  her  father’s  retain¬ 
ers  ;  up  to  Loch  Venachoir,  fair  to  the  eye,  but  beneath 
whose  specious  surface  dwells  the  dread  Water- Horse. 
Mr  Swan’s  style  of  engraving  is  still,  if  any  thing,  rather 
too  timid  and  anxious — his  lights  and  shadows  are  apt  to 
want  breadth,  and  do  not  fade  into  each  other  with  suffi¬ 
cient  softness.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  (for 
which  we  suspect  the  painter  is  in  part  to  blame,)  Mr 
Swan  already  stands  high  as  an  engraver,  and  may  stand 
still  higher  if  he  do  himself  justice. 

Sketch  of  the  Literarv  and  Commercial  Society 
or  Glasgow.— .We  notice  this  brochure  by  our  indefati¬ 
gable  and  talented  friend  Atkinson,  merely  as  an  excuse 
for  adverting  to  the  existence  of  a  society  which  has  held 
the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  way  in  Glasgow  since  1806,  and 
yet  has  witnessed  the  developement  of  more  talent  than 
many  which  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
graced  with  the  co-operation  of  a  Campbell  and  a  Mylne. 

It  was  to  it  that  Dr  Chalmers  first  expressed  his  views 
of  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Pauperism.  Mr  Owen,  too — 
although  this  be  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  import¬ 
ance — first  expounded  his  system  within  its  walls.  Many 
others  might  be  mentioned. 

We  have  now  gone  over  our  last  importations  from 
Glasgow,  and  when  we  add  that  they  are  merely  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  its  literary  labours,  we  are  sure  that 
the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  there  is  a  good  spirit 
at  work  in  that  great  community,  which  cannot  fail  to 
bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Life  and  Diary  of  the  Rev,  Ebenezer  Erfihine,  Father  of 

the  Secession  Church,  By  the  Rev.  Donald  Fraser. . 

12mo.  pp.  543.  Edinburgh.  William  Oliphant. 

The  liberal  feeling  of  the  present  day  is  one  of  its  many 
gi*atifyiiig  characters  ;  the  fury  of  contending  parties  in  | 
the  church  of  God  has  passed  away ;  a  wise  and  good  | 
^an  is  now  respected  as  he  deserves,  whatever  is  the  de¬ 
nomination  lie  bears ;  and  he  who  should  ajiply  to  any 
individual,  or  assembly,  the  terms  of  abuse  once  common 
in  disputes,  would  be  laughed  at  as  the  dupe  of  antiqua-  ; 
ted  prejudice,  or  abhorred  as  the  slave  of  a  rancorous  : 
'I'gntry.  Tliese  remarks  are  especially'  applicable  to  the 
ehauge  in  public  feeling  towards  the  Secession.  The 
numlier,  general  intelligence,  and  pious  hahits  of  its  ad- 

erents,  and  the  prominent  jdace  which  they  have  taken 
in  all  measures  of  holy  utility,  have  raised  them  to  a  due 
Vice  ill  public  estimation:  while  the  education  and 
talents,  the  diligence  ami  fidelity  of  their  pastors,  and 
tneir  influence  in  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  a  large 


department  of  the  community,  have  attracted  the  eulogies 
of  all  whose  commendation  is  desirable. 

But  while  such  is  the  general  sentiment  in  regard  to 
this  body  in  its  present  state,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that 
prejudices  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  as  to  some 
of  its  founders.  They*  are  spoken  of  as  good  men,  but  as 
turbulent  and  fanatical ;  their  zeal  is  considered  as  by 
far  too  vehement  for  its  object ;  and  their  aim,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  high  professions  of  entire  devotedness  to  the 
glory  of  God,  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  attainment  of 
popular  influence,  or  the  gratification  of  party  feeling. 
Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  remove  these  prejudices, 
as  far  as  they  regard  Ebenezer  Erskine,  whose  character 
has  been  principiilly  affected  by  them,  than  the  volume 
before  us,  which  is  a  well-written  performance,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  calm,  judicious,  and  charitable  spirit.  We 
here  see  him  acting  under  the  strongest  convictions  of  duty', 
happiest  in  the  tranquil  scenes  of  the  pastoral  functions, 
and  walking  humbly  with  God  in  the  sequestered  spot 
where  a  great  part  of  his  life  was  spent.  A  Diary, 
written  by  himself  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  short  hand,  has 
been  deciphered  with  great  labour,  and  has  contributed  to 
enrich  the  work.  In  it  we  see,  not  the  zealot,  but  the 
man  of  God  ;  not  envy  working,  nor  revenge  plotting  ; 
but  contrition  weeping  in  secret  places,  faith  embracing 
the  promises,  and  love  and  joy  delighting  themselves  in 
God.  Many  affecting  incidents  in  his  family' and  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  here  alluded  to,  and  the  workings  of  his  mind 
respecting  them  are  depicted  with  every  symptom  of  sin¬ 
cerity. 

To  the  adherents  to  the  Secession  this  work  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting  ;  but  the  good  of  other  parties  will 
read  it  with  pleasure,  as  a  book  which  shows  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christian  principle  to  support  and  invigorate  the 
mind,  find  the  power  of  devotion  working  in  sorrow  and 
reproach,  in  suffering  and  death.  It  contains,  besides 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Secession, 
many  interesting  particulars  on  the  state  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  the 
rebellion  in  1715  and  1745;  and  striking  anecdotes 
respecting  individuals.  Of  the  latter,  we  present  our 
readers  with  one  as  a  specimen,  in  which  Mr  Erskine 
is  a  chief  actor,  and  we  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  more. 

“  At  one  time,  after  travelling,  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  from  Portmoak  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  on  his 
w'ay  to  Edinburgh,  he,  with  several  others,  was  prevented 
by'  a  storm  from  crossing  that  frith.  Thus  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  Fife  during  the  Sabbath,  he  was  einploy'ed  to 
preach,  it  is  believed,  in  Kinghorn.  Conformably  to  his 
usual  prjictice,  he  pray'<‘d  earnestly  in  the  morning  for  the 
divine  countenance  and  aid  in  the  work  of  the  day ;  but 
suddenly  missing  his  note-book,  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 
II  is  thoughts,  however,  were  directed  to  that  command, 

‘  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;’  and  having  studied  the  subject  with 
as  much  care  as  the  time  would  permit,  he  delivered  a  short 
sermon  on  it  in  the  forenoon  after  the  h*cture.  Having 
returned  to  his  lodging,  he  gave  strict  injunctions  to  the 
servant  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  see  him  during 
the  interval  of  worshij).  A  stranger,  however,  who  wjts 
also  one  of  the  persons  detained  by  the  state  of  the  weather, 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  minister ;  and  having 
with  difficulty  obtained  admittance,  appeared  much  agita¬ 
ted,  and  asked  him,  with  great  eagerness,  whether  he  knew 
him,  or  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  him.  On  receiving  assu¬ 
rance  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  his  face,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  history,  the  gentleman  proc(*eded  to  state  that 
his  sermon  on  the  sixth  command  had  reached  his  con¬ 
science  ;  that  he  w«is  a  tnurdercr  ;  that,  being  the  second 
son  of  a  Highland  laird,  he  had  some  time  before,  from  base 
and  selfish  motives,  cruelly  suff(M:ated  his  elder  brother,  who 
slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him  ;  and  that  now  he  had  no 
jieace  of  mind,  and  wished  to  surrender  himself  to  justice, 
to  suffer  the  iHinishment  due  to  his  horrid  and  unnutiiral 
crime.  Mr  Erskine  aske<t  him  if  any  other  person  knew 
any'  thing  of  his  guilt.  His  answer  was,  that,  so  lar  as  he 
was  aware,  not  a  single  individual  had  the  least  susidcion 
(d’it;  on  which  tin;  gootl  man  exhorted  him  to  be  deeply' 
affected  with  a  sense  of  his  atrocious  sin,  to  make  an  imuie- 
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diate  application  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  to  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  refientance;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
since,  in  Providence,  his  crime  had  hitherto  remained  a 
secret,  not  to  disclose  it,  or  give  himself  up  to  public  justice. 
The  unhappy  gentleman  embraced  this  well-intended  coun¬ 
sel  in  all  its  parts,  became  truly  pious,  and  maintained  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  this  ‘  servant  of  the  Most 
High  God’  in  future  life.  It  is  added,  that  after  he  with¬ 
drew,  the  minister  had  the  happiness  to  recover  the  manu¬ 
script  formerly  missing ;  and,  in  consequence,  preached  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  topic  he  had  originally  in  view.” 

•  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  advice  was  too 
lenient,  and  that  such  a  monster  should  not  have  been 
suffered  to  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  villainy ;  but  if 
he  was  a  sincere  penitent,  his  crime  would  be  ever  before 
him  in  the  deepest  anguish ;  and  if  this  was  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  awakening  of  terror  and  remorse,  Providence 
would,  in  some  other  way,  make  his  sin  to  find  him  out. 

The  extracts  from  the  Diary  will  be  pleasing  to  pious 
readers.  It  shows  the  delight  which  jMr  Erskine  felt 
in  prayer,  and  how  he  was  tried  with  that  bitterness  of 
heart  under  which  true  Christians  often  groan.  We 
must  own,  however,  that  there  are  some  passages  in'  it 
which  strike  us  as  too  familiar  for  the  public  eye  ;  and 
as  likely  to  strengthen  the  objections  of  many  against  the 
publication  of  such  writings.  Mr  Erskine’s  writing  it 
in  short  hand,  and  his  discontinuing  it  during  the  most 
important  and  busy  period  of  his  life,  seem  to  intimate 
that  he  had  lost  those  impressions  of  the  utility  of  the 
practice  which  he  once  had.  It  is  plain,  from  its  whole 
strain,  that  the  idea  of  its  being  published  never  once 
entered  his  mind.  It  is  said,  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure  ;  but  what  is  published  is  lai<l  open  to  the  insj)ection 
of  all;  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  what  unhappy  effects,  on 
some  classes,  the  indiscreet  disclosure  of  the  secret  con¬ 
fessions,  and  fears,  and  struggles  of  good  men  may  have. 
It  will  make  many  attach  the  idea  of  sullenness  to  men 
they  were  accustomed  to  venerate ;  and  of  gloom  and 
terror  to  a  religious  course,  whose  ways  they  have  been 
told  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 

We  wish  the  editor  had  woven  the  most  interesting 
passages  of  this  Diary  into  the  narrative,  as  illustrations 
ol  particular  scenes  or  virtues.  Thus  the  feeling  of  dull¬ 
ness  and  sameness,  which  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  frequently 
recurring  extracts,  would  have  been  av'oided  ;  and  thus 
INIr  Erskine  would  have  been  presenteil  to  us  in  a  way 
more  vivid,  and  what  he  did  to  men  would  have  been 
shown  in  connexion  with  his  purposes  behu'e  God.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  consider  this  book  as  a  respectable  piece  of 
biography.  The  style  is  clear  and  correct,  the  reflections 
are  judicious  and  appnqiriate,  and  the  good  sense  and 
candour  of  the  writer  are  everywhere  apparent. 


American  OrnitJiologij ;  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Hirds  of  the  United  States,  I3y  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  Edited  by  Robert 
Jameson,  Brofessor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  In  four  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  (Con¬ 
stable's  Miscellany,  Vol,  JjN  VI 1 1,)  Edinburgh.  1831. 

We  last  week  introduced  to  the  British  public  the 
Ornithological  Biography  of  the  enthusiastic  Audubon. 
And,  thanks  to  the  oldest  and  best  beloved  of  our  mis¬ 
cellanies,  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  master — the  first  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
illustration  ot  American  ornithology.  Much  has  been 
added  tt>  our  knowledge  in  that  department  since  Wilson’s 
fleath,  but  no  one  individual  has  yet  furnished  the  tithe 
of  the  amount  of  his  contributions.  And  for  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  lively  sense  of  the  poetry  of  nature, 
we  question  if  even  Audubon  equals  him.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Prince  of  Musignami  consists  in  his  enlight¬ 
ened  love  and  liberal  patronage  of  science. 

We  postpone  all  detailed  criticism  of  1  letherington’s  ele¬ 
gant  ami  interesting  biography  of  Wilson,  and  also  (d'  his 
writings,  until  the  four  volumes  of  uhich  this  work  is  to 


consist  are  before  us.  Wilson,  like  Audubon,  is  identified 
with  his  writings.  At  present  we  can  only  remark,  that  the 
birds  described  in  this  work  have  been  classified  by  the 
learned  editor,  according  to  the  most  approved  system  of 
arrangement.  The  bulk  of  the  notes  has  been  reserved 
for  the  concluding  volume.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  to  be  furnished  by  him  who  first  created  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  Edinburgh.  But  we  have  been  far¬ 
ther  given  to  understand,  that  it  Is  Professor  Jameson’s 
intention  to  add  an  appendix  of  the  arctic  birds  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  chiefly  furnished 
by  the  enterprising  discoverer,  and  distinguished  natural¬ 
ist,  Dr  Richardson.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  professor 
will  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  contributions  of  the 
Prince  of  Musignano  to  the  Italian  journals,  as  far  as  they 
bear  upon  his  subject. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts,  which  are 
submitted  to  them  simply  as  specimens  of  Wilson’s  style. 
The  first  leaves  a  favourable  impression  of  his  powers  of 
describing  natural  scenery. 

“  Though  generally  dissuaded  from  venturing  by  myself 
on  so  long  a  voyage  down  the  Ohio  in  an  open  skiff,  I 
considered  this  mode,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  as  the 
most  favourable  to  my  researches,  and  the  most  suitable  to 
my  funds  ;  and  I  determined  accordingly.  Two  days  before 
my  departure,  the  Alleghany  river  was  one  wide  torrent  of 
broken  ice,  and  I  calculated  on  experiencing  considerable 
difficulties  on  this  score.  My  stock  of  provisions  consisted 
of  some  biscuit  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  cordial,  presented 
me  by  a  gentleman  of  Pittsburg ;  my  gun,  trunk,  and 
great  coat,  occupied  one  end  of  the  boat ;  I  had  a  small  tin, 
occasionally  to  bale  her,  and  to  take  my  beverage  from  the 
Ohio  with  ;  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  smoky  confines  of 
Pitt,  I  launched  into  the  stream,  and  soon  winded  away 
among  the  hills  that  everywhere  enclose  this  noble  river. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  serene,  and  the  river,  like  a 
mirror,  except  where  floating  masses  of  ice  spotted  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  which  required  some  care  to  steer  clear  of;  but 
these,  to  my  surprise,  in  less  than  a  day’s  sailing,  totally 
di8aj)peared.  Far  from  being  concerned  at  my  new  situa¬ 
tion,  I  felt  my  heart  expand  with  joy  at  the  novelties  which 
surrounded  me ;  1  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  whistling 
of  the  red  bird  on  the  banks  as  I  passed,  and  contemplated 
the  forest  scenery,  as  it  receded,  with  increasing  delight. 
The  smoke  of  the  numerous  sugar  camps,  rising  lazily 
among  the  mountains,  gave  great  eifect  to  the  varying  land¬ 
scape  ;  and  the  grotesque  log  cabins,  that  here  and  there 
opened  from  the  woods,  were  diminished  into  mere  dog¬ 
houses  by  the  sublimity  of  the  impending  mountains.  11 
you  su[q)ose  to  yourself  two  parallel  ranges  of  forest-covered 
hills,  whose  irregular  summits  are  seldom  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  a{»art,  winding  through  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  and  enclosing  a  river  half  a  mile  wide,  which 
alternately  washes  the  steep  declivity  on  one  side,  and  leaves 
a  rich  forest-clad  bottom  on  the  other,  of  a  mile  or  so  in 
breadth,  you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  ot  the  apja*ar- 
ance  of  the  Ohio.  The  banks  of  these  rich  flats  are  troin 
twenty  to  sixty  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  even  these  last 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  being  overflowed  in  December, 
1808.” 


There  is  great  beauty  in  his  description  ot  a  species  of 
owl — particularly  where  he  speaks  of  its  manner  ot  flight. 

“  The  bird  which  I  am  about  to  describe  was  taken  in 
this  situation,  and  presented  to  me  by  a  triend.  I  h»*pt  d 
in  the  ro<Mn  beside  me  for  some  tiine,  during  which  i  s 
usual  position  was  such  as  I  have  given  it.  1  ts  eyelids  \v ere 
L*ither  half  shut,  or  slowly  and  alternately  opening  and  s  m  - 
ting,  as  if  suffering  from  the  glare  of  day  ;  but  no 
was  the  sun  set,  than  its  whole  appearance  betymie  live 
ind  animated  ;  its  full  and  globular  eyes  slnme  like  those  o 
i  cat;  and  it  often  lowered  its  bead,  in  the  manner  ot 
when  preparing  to  fight,  moving  it  from  side  to  side,  hg 
dso  vertically,  as  if  reconnoitring  you  with  great  ^**‘^***’"1  ‘ 
In  flying  through  the  riMim,  it  shifted  from  place  to  pa^ 
with  the  silence  of  a  spirit,  (if  1  may  be  allowed  th^ 
session,)  the  plumage  of  its  wings  being  2>o,*'*treme  > 
md  soft  as  to  occasion  little  or  no  friction  with  the  an, 
vise  jirovision  of  nature,  bestowed  on  the  whole  genus, 
liable  them,  without  giving  alarm,  to  se  ze  their  . 

hi*  night.  For  an  hour  or  I  wo  in  the  evening,  u’jieu 
ncuk  of  day,  it  Ikw  about  with  great  activity. 
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ngry,  it  snapped  its  bill  repeatedly  with  violence,  and  so 
loud  ^  to  be  heard  in  the  adjoiiiirifr  room,  swellinsr  out  its 
eves  to  their  lall  dimensions,  and  lowering  its  head  as  before 
dLcribed.  It  swallowed  its  food  hastily,  in  large  mouth¬ 
fuls;  and  never  was  observed  to  drink.” 

The  following  passage  is  lively  and  amusing : 


thus  rendered  independent  of  illustrations,  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  of  consulting  stuffed  specimens. 


Memoir  relative  to  Itinerating  Libraries.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Brown.  Edinburgh,  1831. 


Crows  have  been  employed  to  catch  crows  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stnitagein:  A  live  crow  is  pinned  by  the  wings 
down  to  the  ground  on  his  back,  by  means  of  two  sharp, 
forke<l  sticks.  Thus  situated,  his  cries  are  loud  and  inces¬ 
sant,  particularly  if  any  other  crows  are  within  view. 
These,  sweeping  down  about  him,  are  instantly  grappled 
by  the  prostrate  prisoner,  by  the  same  instinctive  impulse 
that  urges  a  drowning  ]»erson  to  grasp  at  every  thing  within 
his  reach.  Having  disengaged  the  game  from  his  clutches, 
the  trap  is  again  ready  for  another  exjieriment ;  and  by  pin¬ 
ning  down  each  ciipiive,  successively,  as  soon  as  taken,  in  a 
short  time  you  will  probably  have  a  large  Hock  screaming 
above  you,  in  concert  with  the  outrageous  prisonei*s  below. 
Many  farmers,  however,  are  content  with  hanging  up  the 
skins,  or  dead  carcasses,  of  crows  in  their  corn  fields,  in 
terrorem ;  others  depend  altogether  on  the  gun,  keeping  one 
of  their  people  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  constantly 
on  the  l(M>k-oiit.  In  hard  winters,  the  crows  suffer  sever  ♦^ly*; 
so  that  they  have  been  observed  to  fall  down  in  the  fields, 
and  on  the  roads,  exhausted  with  c«»ld  and  hunger.  In  one 
of  these  winters,  and  during  a  long-continued  deep  snow, 
more  than  six  hundred  crows  were  shot  on  the  carcass  of  a 
dead  horse,  which  was  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
stable,  from  a  hole  of  which  the  discharges  were  made. 
The  premiums  awarded  for  these,  with  the  price  paid  for 
the  quills,  produced  nearly  as  much  as  the  original  value  of 
the  horse,  besides,  as  the  man  himself  assured  me,  saving 
feathers  sufficient  for  filling  a  bed. 

‘‘  The  crow  is  easily  raised  and  domesticated  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  thus  rendered  unsuspicious  of,  and  placed  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with,  man,  that  the  true  traits  of  his 
genius  and  native  disposition  fully  develope  themselves.  In 
this  state  he  soon  learns  to  distinguish  all  the  members  of 
the  family ;  Hies  towards  the  gate,  screaming,  at  the  ap- 
prcKich  of  a  stranger;  learns  to  open  the  door  by  alighting 
on  the  latch  ;  attends  regularly  at  the  stated  hours  of  din¬ 
ner  and  breakfast,  which  he  appears  jmnctually  to  recollect ; 
is  extremely  noisy  and  hxpiacious ;  imitates  the  sound  of 
various  words  pretty  distinctly  ;  is  a  great  thiefarid  hoarder 
of  curiosities,  hiding  in  holes,  corners,  and  (jrevices,  every 
loose  article  lie  can  curry  off,  particularly  small  pieces  of 
metal,  corn,  bread,  and  food  of  all  kinds;  is  fond  of  the 
society  of  his  master,  and  will  know  him  even  after  a  long 
absence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  remarkable  instance, 
and  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fact  :  A  very  worthy  gentleman, 
now  [1811]  living  in  the  Gennesee  country,  but  who,  at 
the  time  alluded  to,  resided  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles 
below  Easton,  ha<l  raised  a  crow,  with  whose  tricks  and 
society  he  used  frequently  to  amuse  himself.  This  crow 
lived  long  in  the  family;  but  at  length  ilisappeared,  having, 
as  wjis  then  supposed,  been  shot  by  some  vagrant  gunner,  or 
destroyed  by  accident.  About  eleven  months  after  this,  as 
the  gentleman,  one  morning,  in  company  with  several 
others,  was  standing  on  the  river  shore,  a  number  of  crows 
happening  to  pass  by,  <me  i>f  them  lel’t  the  ffock,  and  Hying 
directly  towards  the  C(»mpany,  alighted  on  the  gentleman’s 
shoulder,  and  began  to  gabble  away  with  great  volubility, 
as  one  long  absent  friend  naturally  enough  does  on  meeting 
Y*th  another.  On  recovering  from  his  surprise,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  instantly  recognised  his  old  acquaintance,  and  eii- 
u^voured,  by  several  civil  but  sly  marneuvres,  to  lay  hold 
Ji  him ;  but  the  crow,  not  altogether  relishing  quite  so  much 
^miliarity,  having  now  had  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
^utiously  eluded  all  his  attempts;  and  suddeidy  glancing 
Is  eye  on  his  distant  companions,  mounted  in  the  air  alter 
ym,  soon  overtook  and  mingled  with  them,  and  was  never 
alter  wards  seen  to  return.” 

The  whole  of  Wilson’s  and  Bonaparte’s  text,  together 
^  th  the  notes  and  additions  of  the  editor,  are  comprised 
Th  of  the  Miscellany.  This  is  a  bargain. 

illustrations  of  the  work  are  publishing  (an  entirely 
’Ui  ependent  speculation)  in  a  neat  form,  and  at  a  cheap 
***1<^»  by  Captain  Brown.  But  we  trust  that  some  ar- 
^'*Uements  are  soon  to  be  made,  by  which  our  (’ollege 
*  ‘*^*urn  shalMie  opened  to  the  public  at  large,  at  least 
^  3  1  who  matriculate;  and  rcbidcnters  in  Edinburgh  be 


Fourteen  years  ago,  a  scheme  was  commenced  by  Mr 
Samuel  Brown  of  Haddington,  for  supplying  the  county 
of  East  Lothian  with  as  many  libraries  as  might  suffice 
for  the  whole  population  :  sixty  libraries,  it  was  reckon¬ 
ed,  would  complete  the  object,  and  when  properly  distri¬ 
buted,  leave  no  Individual  more  remote  than  one  mile  and 
a  half.  Each  library  was  to  consist  of  50  volumes;  and 
though  “  the  primary  object  was  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  of  a  religious  character,  yet  there  has  also  been 
a  (Considerable  pnqiortion  of  history,  biography,  travels, 
and  popular  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences.”  Mr  Brown 
has  since  proceeded  in  this  benevolent  design  steadily  and 
with  unceasing  success.  We  are  told  in  this  Memoir  by 
his  brother,  that  forty  of  the  libraries  have  now  been 
established, — only  twenty  being  wanted  for  the  com¬ 
plement  to  East  Lothian.  The  expense  of  each,  inclu¬ 
ding  book-case,  catalogue,  and  issuing-books,  appears  to 
have  been  betwixt  L.  10  and  Ij.  12  ;  and  the  whole  amount 
has  been  raised  by  subscription.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
this  is  a  precious  gift  to  a  peasantry  naturally  thoughtful, 
prepared  for  knowledge  by  this,  and  eager  to  turn  it  to 
account  by  achieving  such  a  portion  of  worldly  comforts 
as  may  somewhat  correspond  to  the  desires  that  are  inse¬ 
parable  from  intelligence?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  here 
is  a  philanthropist  of  the  true  stamp  ?  His  path  is  one  of 
novelty;  but  invention  implies  heat;  and  here  it  can  be 
no  other  than  the  heat  of  benevolence. 

There  are  two  features  in  the  s<cheme  that  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  one  merely  employed  in  the  raising  of  cha¬ 
ritable  funds,  and  the  conversion  of  money  into  books, 
and  a  plan  of  library  issues.  First,  the  libraries  are  to 
itinerate  ;  each  remains  at  one  station  for  a  period  of  two 
years  ;  and  then  gives  place  to  another  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  district.  Some  contrivance  of  the  kind  is  obviously 
requisite  against  the  satiety  incident  to  a  small  collection 
of  tifty  volumes;  but  it  will  require  an  unremitting  su- 
]>erintendence.  Next,  the  libraries  have  a  principle  of 
self-production,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoir  : 
“  It  is  {iroposed  to  issue  the  books  the  first  year  that  a 
division  is  to  tiike  place,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a-volumt* ; 
but  as  a  subscription,  however  small,  might  essentially 
impede  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  as  it  is  of  immense 
consequence  to  bring  the  books  within  the  reach  ot  the 
whole  population,  particularly  the  young,  they  will  be 
issued  gratuitously  the  second  year.  By  such  a  system, 
combined  with  the  plan  of  lending  out  the  books  when 
new  to  subscribers  of  5s.,  each  division  may  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  be  expected  to  produce  25s.  a-year,  which,  as  the 
number  of  libraries  increases,  Avill  prove  the  fruitful 
parent  of  new  libraries.”  Some  illustrations  of  this 
principle  are  added  in  the  Memoir  :  a  capital  ot  Ij.500() 
a-year,  with  a  return  of  25s.  yearly  on  each  library, 
would  in  50  y(!ars  supply  990,152  libraries,  in  place  of 
25,000  without  the  return.  And  in  reference  to  coun¬ 
ties,  L. 50  a-year  would  in  25  years  give  702  libraries,  or 
one  division  of  books  to  every  100  individuals,  in  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  280,000.  The  Memoir  is  written  not  to  ex- 
l(d  the  author’s  brother,  but  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  in  other  counties.  But  the  first  requisite  is  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  an  individual  ;  and  such  a  one,  we  fear, 
is  not  to  he  found  in  all  counties  as  in  East  Lothian.  The 
itinerating  libraries  are  yet  a  siditary  experiment  in  one 
county  ; — like  that  of  the  parallelograms  in  Lanark  ; — 
though  unlike  the  latter,  they  are  unassailable  by  any 
reasonable  objection. 
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The  American  Mechanic's  Magazine  and  Journal  of 
Public  Internal  Improvement,  8vo.  No,  X,  for  November 
1830.  Boston  :  S.  N.  Dickenson.  Glasgow  :  John 
Reid. 

The  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction, 
8  VO.  No,  II,  September  \d>3Q,  Boston:  Carter  and 
Render.  Glasgow;  John  Reid. 

•  The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  No,  IX,  Decem¬ 
ber  1830.  Boston  :  Pierce  and  Parker.  Glasgow ; 
John  Reid. 

The  first  of  these  scarcely  falls  under  our  notice,  yet 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  one  the  least  interested  in 
mechanical  improvement ;  the  present  number  is  in  a 
great  measure  filled  with  communications  and  tables  con¬ 
cerning  rail-roads,  canals,  &c.,  from  which  may  be  glean¬ 
ed  much  important  information  regarding  the  success  of 
rail-roads  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  scarcely  imagined  that  the  Americans  were  making 
such  extensive  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education,  until 
we  read  this  number  of  the  American  annals  of  education. 
The  attention  which  the  subject  seems  to  meet  with  both 
from  the  legislature  and  the  country  at  large,  will  not  fail 
of  producing  most  important  results  in  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration.  The  work  before  us  is  entirely  filled  with 
essays,  papers,  and  letters,  on  education.  The  second 
article  is  a  review  of  the  system  of  Frederick  Thiersch,  as 
sanctioned  b'^  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  gives  a  tolerable 
good  analysis  of  both  the  work  and  the  system.  The  third 
article  is  on  the  philosophy  of  language,  in  which  we  have 
language  traced  not  only  to  its  first  roots,  but  even  to  the 
cause  of  these  roots,  in  a  manner  that  could  be  understood 
by  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age.  The  fourth  article  is  a 
review  of  Hall’s  Lectures  on  Schoolkeeping,  which  demon¬ 
strates  very  clearly,  how  absurd  it  is  that,  when  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  is  required  for  all  other  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions,  that  none  whatever  is  required  for  a  schoolmaster. 
In  America  this  idea  is  exploded,  and  we  are  told  of  one 
school  (for  teachers)  that  manufactures  fifty  dominies 
per  annum.  The  article  is  very  well  written,  and  we 
wish  to  see  it,  as  well  as  the  lectures  of  Hall,  in  the 
hands  of  every  Scottish  schoolmaster.  In  the  seventh 
article,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  that  country,  a  place  where, 
until  lately,  the  idea  of  teaching  “  deaf  mutes”  was  reck¬ 
oned  almost  as  Quixotical  as  sailing  in  a  balloon.  The 
tenth  article,  on  the  progress  of  female  education,  is  wor¬ 
thy  the  notice  of  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
giving  females  an  extensive  and  varied  education  ;  in  fact, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Western 
Review.  If  this  world  is  ever  to  become  a  happier  and 
better  place,  woman,  well  educated,  disciplined,  and  prin¬ 
cipled,  sensible  of  her  influence,  and  wise  and  benevolent 
to  exert  it  aright,  must  be  the  original  mover  in  the  great 
work.” 

Regarding  the  third  of  these  Transatlantic  magazines, 
we  think  the  style  exceedingly  flippant  and  vague ;  there 
is  not  a  good  paper  in  it,  if  we  except  the  review  of  Galt’s 
Life  of  Byron.  The  first  article  in  the  number  is  “  The 
Wife’s  Appeal,”  and  we  will  give  it  entire  the  first  time  we 
have  room  for  it,  as  being  the  best  piece  of  fugitive  Ame¬ 
rican  poetry  that  we  have  lately  seen. 


Historical  Memoirs  of  John  Knox  ;  containing  a  Sketch 
of  Scottish  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Period 
of  his  Death ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  Second  Edition.  Leith.  James  Burnet. 
1831. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  of  modest  pretensions. 
It  professes  no  more  than  to  make  the  history  of  our 
great  Reformer  more  patent  than  could  be  hoped  for  if 
it  were  confined  to  publications  so  expensive  as  that  of 
Dr  M‘Crie.  The  author  has  thought  for  himself,  con¬ 


sulted  the  original  authorities,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
criticism  of  modern  historians.  His  style  is  in  general 
correct.  We  can  recommend  this  work  with  a  safe 
conscience.  It  has  already  reached  a  second,  and  we  hope 
to  see  it  reach  a  third,  edition. 


The  History  of  the  Reformation  and  Church  in  Scotland 
till  the  General  Assembly  of  Glasgoiv,  By  T.  Stephen. 
12mo.  Pp.  259.  Edinburgh.  John  Boyd.  1831. 

An  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading.  At  this  time 
of  day,  we  can  scarcely,  with  all  our  liberality,  conceive 
a  mind  so  constituted  as  seriously  to  entertain  the  views 
propounded  in  this  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MILITARY  MEMORANDA. 

By  an  Amateur, 

BREAKING  THE  LINE. 

Some  time  ago  a  mighty  fuss  and  hubbub  was  made  on 
the  subject  of  breaking  the  line,  as  it  is  called ;  and  a  great 
gun  of  the  press,  charged  to  the  very  muzzle,  with  all 
manner  of  quibbling  and  sophistry,  was  let  off  in  defence 
of  the  claims  of  the  late  Mr  Clerk,  of  Eldin,  as  the 
alleged  discoverer  of  this  celebrated  manoeuvre.  We  have 
no  intention  to  revive  the  discussion  as  to  the  pretensions 
of  Mr  Clerk,  and  the  probability  or  improbability  of  his 
having  communicated,  or  caused  to  be  communicated,  to 
Lord  Rodney  the  idea  of  breaking  the  line,  and  thus 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  enemy’s  force;  firstly,  because 
the  principle  of  this  operation  was  familiarly  known 
long  before  either  Mr  Clerk  or  his  pretensions  were  heard 
of;  secondly,  because  it  has  not  been  unfolded  with  scien¬ 
tific  precision,  and  with  the  necessary  limitations,  in  that 
gentleman’s  treatise  on  naval  tactics ;  thirdly,  because 
there  never  has  been  a  decisive  battle  fought,  either  on 
land  or  on  water,  where  the  general  princi]de  on  which 
this  manoeuvre  is  founded,  was  not  more  or  less  reduced 
to  practice.  To  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  principle  was 
familiarly  known,  we  have  only  to  read  the  annals  of 
war,  and,  not  to  go  very  far  back,  to  turn,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Frederick.  The 
whole  secret  of  this  great  monarch’s  success,  consisted  in 
operating,  with  the  greatest  mass  of  his  force,  a  combined 
effort  on  the  decisive  point.  This  is  the  fundamental 
principle,  by  the  application  of  which  all  military  opera¬ 
tions  are  good,  and  without  which  they  are  vicious; — this  is 
the  principle,  by  the  application  of  which  Frederick  gained 
the  decisive  victories  of  Leuthen  and  Rosbach,and  Daun 
defeated  the  Prussian  monarch  himself  at  Hohenkirch ; 
— this  is  the  principle,  by  the  application  of  which,  at  a 
later  period,  Bonaparte  destroyed  three  successive  armies  of 
Austrians,  with  a  force  numerically  inferior  to  any  one  of 
the  three; — this  is  the  principle,  by  the  application  of  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  decisive  victories  have  been 
gained,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times; — and  this  is 
the  principle  which,  applied  to  the  tactical  combinations 
of  fleets,  has  rendered  naval  victories  in  recent  times  so 
much  more  decisive  than  they  ever  w^ere  at  any  former 
period.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  universal  application.  Jomini, 
speaking  of  the  battle  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  says,  “ 
Anglais  remporterent  cette  victoire,  comme  celled’Oues- 
saiit,  pour  avoir  perce  la  ligne  ennemie  ;  car,  nous  le 
repetons,  le  premier  talent  (Tun  general  est  de  paralyser, 
une  partie  des  forces  de  son  adversaire,  pour  tomher ,  avec 
toutes  les  siennes,  sur  le  point  qui  lui  offre  de  plus  grandes 
chances  de  succes,  Jervis  triompha  par  I’application  di^ 
principe  qui  guida  Bonaparte  a  3Iontenotte  et  a  (  astig- 
llone ;  sur  mer  comme  sur  terre,  les  memes  resultats  sont  pro- 
duits  par  les  memes  causes,  i^Ilist,  Critbp  et  Milit*  des 
Guerres  de  la  Revoh  tom.  x.  p.  198.) 
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Clerk,  however,  even  when,  in  a  later  edition  of  his  work, 
comes  to  discuss  the  manceuvre  of  breaking  tlie  line,  does 
t  perceive  the  universality  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
!I^f>ends  nor  state  the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  its 
^^ess.  The  manceuvre  of  breaking  the  line  is,  per  se,  of  no 
*  ail  whatever  :  it  is,  in  fact,  just  as  broad  as  it  is  long : 
Ibr  if  the  headmost  ships  of  the  line,  part  of  which  is  in¬ 
tersected,  are  immediately  wore  and  tacked,  the  ships 
which  have  pierced  the  line,  may  be  doubled  upon  in  their 
turn,  and  overpowered  by  the  repetition  of  their  own 
manceuvre.  In  judging  of  the  expediency  of  having  re¬ 
course  to  this  manauivre,  the  first  ((uestion  to  be  settled, 

.  ^  question  of  time  alone.  Before  the  headmost  ships  of 
the  enemy’s  line  can  wear  and  execute  the  inverse  ma- 
ncBUvre,  will  there  be  sufficient  time  to  disable  and  subdue 
the  ships  which  have  been  cut  off?  And  this  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  assailant  having  his  fleet  so  disposed  as 
to  enable  him  to  fall  upon  a  portion  of  the  adverse  line 
with  the  whole,  or  at  all  events  the  greater  part,  of  his 
force ;  in  other  words,  to  operate,  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  force,  a  combined  effort  on  a  decisive  point. 
The  conditions  essential  to  success  in  every  case,  are  time, 
and  a  superior  force  capable  of  being  immediately  directed 
against  the  point  of  attack.  To  neglect  these  conditions, 
is  to  expose  one’s  self  to  almost  certain  destruction;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  duly  calculated  and  observed,  the 
result  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  decisive.  It  has  been  said, 
that  there  is  nothing  invariable  in  the  art  of  combats. 
But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Circumstances  change,  and 
the  modes  of  application  vary  along  with  them  ;  but  the 
principle  is  immutable ;  and  no  great  result  can  ever  be 
obtained  where  it  is  departed  from.  Compare  the  battles 
which  have  proved  decisive,  and  influenced  or  determined 
the  fates  of  nations  and  empires,  with  those  bootless 
butcheries  which  have  produced  no  other  result  but 
carnage  and  bloodshed,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
one  case,  the  principle  was  more  or  less  acted  upon,  and  in 
the  other  totally  neglected.  In  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  war,  for  instance,  the  most  sangui¬ 
nary  combats  were  fought,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  acharnement  and  ferocity  ;  but  no  decided 
advantage  was  gained  on  either  side,  because  the  true 
principles  of  military  tactics  were  not  then  understood. 
Instead  of  concentrating  their  masses  for  a  great  effort  on 
a  given  point  nearest  to  the  enemy’s  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  base  of  his  operations,  generals  then  divided 
and  dispersed  their  forces  into  cordons,  penetrable  at  every 
point, or  into  detached  portions,  equally  incapable  of  giving 
or  receiving  timely  support ;  and  hence  battles  at  this  period 
were  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  affairs  of  posts,  in  which 
success  generally  alternated  from  side  to  side— one  part 
of  an  army  perhaps  pursuing  while  the  other  was  retreat- 
*”g)*“and  of  course  were  productive  of  no  definite  or  deci¬ 
sive  result.  But  when  Bonaparte  ap[>eared  upon  the  scene, 
and  at  once  modelled  his  operations  on  the  true  principles 
both  of  strategies  and  tactics,  war  assumed  a  totally  different 
character,  and  victory  seemed  to  attend  upon  his  standards, 
^n  like  manner,  while  the  old  system  of  fighting  at  sea 
continued  to  be  followed,  and  fleets  met  and  passed  on 
opposite  tacks,  battles  had  no  result,  and  victory  was  little 
else  than  a  name.  But  when  the  principle  of  operating 
^  ^mbined  effort,  with  a  superior  force,  upon  a  decisive 
point,  was  once  recognised  and  acted  upon,  then  com¬ 
menced  the  epoch  of  our  naval  glory,  and  then  naval 
1*^^  to  important  results. 

the  principle  was  not  new  in  military  tactics  ;  for  both 
*  Aclborough  and  Frederick  were  familiar  with  it,  and 
®  Uined  their  most  glorious  successes  by  its  practical  ap- 
P  ication.  But  it  was  new  in  its  application  to  naval 

*cs  at  the  period  of  the  change  of  system  to  which 
have  already  referred  ;  and  if  Clerk  had  really  any 
in  bringing  about  this  change,  he  would  be  entitled 
for  *  of  having  deserved  well  of  his  country  ; 

»  m^uredly,  next  to  the  merit  of  original  discovery, 
Itere  wholly  out  of  the  question,  is  that  of 


having  pointed  out  a  new  application  of  an  old  and  well- 
known  principle.  We  are  free  to  confess,  however,  that 
we  have  as  yet  met  with  no  evidence  to  induce  us  to 
award  to  our  countryman  even  this  secondary  honour. 
On  the  contrary,  our  opinion  is,  that  the  revolution  in 
naval  tactics,  which  proved  the  forerunner  of  so  many 
triumphs,  was  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  attri¬ 
butable  to  a  fortunate  accident — an  opportune  shift  in  the 
wind,  and  a  tempting  opening  in  the  enemy’s  line.  If 
Rodney  had  left  England  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  manceuvre,  would  he  not  have  tried  it  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  battles  off  Martinico  and  St  Lucia,  on  both  of 
which  occasions  he  had  the  advantage,  as  it  was  then 
considered,  of  the  weathergage  ?  And,  if  he  had  under¬ 
stood  it,  even  when  he  did  attempt  it  late  in  the  action 
of  the  12th  April,  1782,  would  he  have  contented  him¬ 
self  with  merely  passing  through  the  French  line,  and 
engaging  their  rearmost  ships  to  leeward  ?  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  Rodney’s  practical  exemplification  of  sojue  of 
the  advantages  of  the  mananivre  directed  the  attention  of 
naval  men  to  the  subject,  when  all  the  theoretical  specula¬ 
tions  of  philosophers  would  have  been  disregarded  ;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  his  illustrious  successors  not  merely  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  discovery  which  he  had  opened  up, 
but  likewise  to  show  within  what  limits,  and  upon  what 
conditions,  it  could  safely  be  executed.  These,  we  repeat, 
are  time,  and  a  disposable  superior  force  ready  to  act 
against  a  given  portion  of  the  enemy’s  line.  Villeneuve’s 
skilful  disposition  at  Trafalgar  shows,  however,  that  even 
these  conditions  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  in  a 
great  measure  neutralized ;  and  that  superior  discipline^ 
courage,  and  pertinacity,  are,  after  all,  among  the  surest 
guarantees  of  victory. 


THE  FLOWER-GATHERER. 


No.  II. 

Resuming  our  delightful  avocation,  we  feel  inclined  to 
loiter  a  little  longer  in  the  gardens  of  the  sunny  south. 
There  is  a  warmth  of  passion  in  the  natives  of  these 
regions — less  enduring  perhaps  than  what  is  felt  by  us 
Northmen — but  so  intense  while  it  lasts  as  almost  to  be¬ 
stow  a  moral  character  upon  the  mere  promptings  of 
sense.  We  cannot  fancy  that  a  thing  of  such  sovereign 
mastery  is  to  pass  away  like  a  summer’s  cloud.  We 
involuntarily  attribute  to  it  “  strength  and  length  of 
days.”  Alas!  the  same  glowing  temperament  which 
gave  it  birth  destroys  it  next  moment,  by  yielding  to 
a  new  impulse.  It  is  only  in  the  passionate  outpourings 
of  the  poet  that  these  visitings  find  the  eternity  which 
seems  their  due.  Here  is  at  least  one  strain  which 
breathes  the  very  fever-fit  of  love,  and  communicates  its 
own  heat  to  the  cool  atmosphere : 

O,  balmy  air  1  Thou  murrt.urer. 

Flitting,  sighing  every wheie  ! 

Through  those  elms  with  sweet  accord. 

Gently  sound  to  mine  idol  adored. 

Go,  balmy  air,  and  gently  blow. 

And  on  her  to-night  bestow. 

Who  to  sleep  will  soothe  my  woe. 

Thy  divine  repose  now. 

O  seek  that  I  her  favour  share  ; 

Since  thou  fl ittesf  every wtiere, 

To  her  window  go,  and  there 

Let  thy  pinions,  close  now. 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Through  the  leaves  and  mine  unrest, 

Joy  long  i>ast  and  love  unblest, 

Mouriiest  tlgf  ough  yon  willow— 
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CeRvSe  thy  sorrow !  cease,  oh,  cease  ! 

Lest  thy  song  my  sighs  increase  ; 

WhisiKjr  nought  but  calm  and  peace 
To  her  lowly  pillow. 

Gentle,  wanton,  frolic  air. 

Flitting,  sighing  everywhere, 

Through  those  elms  with  sweet  accord, 

Gently  sound  to  mine  idol  adored. 

To  judge  from  a  great  proportion  of  the  poems  of  Italy 
which  have  been  translated  into  our  language,  we  might 
almost  be  led  to  suppose  that  this  passionate  earnestness 
was  their  sole  characteristic.  Even  the  stern  Dante— 
he  who  had  more  of  “  the  ancient  Roman  honour  in  him 
than  any  he  that  breathed  In  Italy” — yields  to  the  “  soft 
impeachment.”  What  a  glow  there  is  in  the  following 
sonnet !  and  withal  what  a  gentle  and  stately  grace  !  It 
is  like  the  silver  swan  gliding  majestically  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lake. 

“  Negli  occhi  porta  la  mia  Donna  Amore.*^ 

Love  in  her  eyes  enthroned  my  lady  bears, 

So  gentle  makes  she  all  she  looks  upon. 

Passing,  all  turn  and  bless  her  unawares— 

No  heart  but  beats  If  she  saliiteth  one. 

All  colour  leaves  his  downcast  face, — he  sighs. 
Grieving  for  all  his  own  un worthiness. 

All  priile  or  ang<jr  swift  before  her  Hies. 

Aid  me,  bright  dames,  her  hiimiige  to  express  ! 

All  gentleness,  all  thoughts  of  love,  all  kindness. 
Spring  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  her  speak. 

So  to  beh<dd  how  fair  her  virtues  shine. 

And  to  adore  not,  must  be  very  blindness  ; 

Put  when  she  faintly  smiles,  all  w<u’ds  are  weak, 

So  wondrous  is  that  miracle  divine  ! 

But  even  in  these  hot  climates  there  are  cool  shtades, 
where  refreshing  sentiment,  and  more  lofty  reHection 
nourish  luxuriantly.  In  our  last  number  we  showed 
Calderon,  in  stately  verse,  moralizing  the  stars  into  ephe¬ 
meral  existences.  To-day  we  show  him,  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  perversity  of  imagination,  endowing  with  enduring 
life  the  Howers  which  bloom  and  wither  in  a  day. 

THE  FLOWERS. 

These  flowers  which  now  their  glowing  pomp  unfold, 
Waking  beneath  the  eyelids  of  the  morn. 

Shall,  when  day  sets,  with  drooping  leaves  forlorn, 
Sleep  in  embraces  of  the  midnight  cold  : 

These  gorgeous  tints,  which  shine  like  heaven  adorning 
Bright  Iris,  freak’d  with  purple,  jet,  and  gold, 

Shall  be  to  mortal  Hfe  a  symbol  warning 

How  much  of  chr.nge  iloth  one  brief  day  behold. 

The  rose,  she  greets  the  morning  but  to  bloom, 

■  And  blooms,  but  s')on  to  fade  in  lonely  bowers— 

A  tomb  and  cradle  loi*  her  brief  perfume 

One  bud:  —  And  such,  man’s  fleeting  fortune  towers, 
Wh  ich  in  a  day  is  boin,  and  meets  its  doom 
In  woe — for  ages  past  were  once  but  hours. 

Camoens  saddens  yet  more  his  melancholy  imaginings, 
by  Ciilling  to  his  aid  the  recollections  of  the  Jewish  cap¬ 
tivity. 

“  Em  Dahijhmia  sobre  os  rios  cuando 
De  ti  SiaO  sagrada  7ios  lembramos,'* 

In  Babylon,  by  streams  unknown  forlorn 

W  e  sat,  and  wept  when  Zion  we  thought  on,  i 

Sad  captives  Irom  our  uwii  sweet  country  torn  ; 

Our  harps  we  hung  the  willow-trees  iJiM»n, 

And  strains  that  once  in  Zion  sweet  did  ^lide, 

III  other  measures  now  were  made  to  mourn; 

Ah  !  other  days  indeed  !  when  shall  the  pride 
Of  Judah  see  those  happy  days  return  ? 

Our  checks  uiK>n  our  haiic!s,  with  downcast  eyes, 


We  knelt  imploring  those  who  did  us  spuru  • 

Who  o’er  their  captives  scoffing  said — “  Arise, 

Sing  unto  us  a  song  of  your  Judea.” 

Land  of  niy  soul,  when  I  forget  thy  cries, 

Oblivioni  detur  dextra  mea  ! 

Our  readers  will  think  by  this  time  that  we  are  me 
lancholy  to-day — something  in  Master  Slender’s  vein 
We  rebut  the  accusation,  and  sing  them,  in  our  least 
croaking  notes,  a  light  and  graceful 

MADRIGAL. 

Madonna  !  whoso  looks  on 
Thy  divinest  beauty. 

Needs  must  feel  devotion 
Strongly  war  with  duty. 

If  it  cause  emotion. 

Gazing  but  one  day, 

Who  is  safe,  I  pray  ? 

Would  it  not  then  be. 

In  such  doubtful  war, 

Prudence  greater  far 

To  guard  and  not  to  see, 

Than  to  see  and  guard  ? 

To  see,  but  be  prepared 
That  the  heart  must  rue  it. 

Best  of  all  would  be. 

But,  ah,  the  youth  could  do  it — 

Lady,  where  is  he  ?  M.  C. 


MAGGIE  ROUAT. 

A  Tragedy.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I. 


Dy  R,  G.  May  ne. 

Margaret  Simson  was  thedaughter  of  humble  parents, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr.  With  a  comely  figure  and  pretty 
face,  she  had  her  share  of  vanity;  and,  like  her  betters, 
could  mock  at  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  her  rustic  suitors. 
In  the  bloom  of  womanhood,  however,  but  gay  and  light 
of  heart  as  in  her  most  girlish  days,  she  was  united  to 
John  Uonat,  a  thriving  fisherman.  John’s  fortune  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  coble,  three  oars,  his  fishing  gear,  a  moderate 
sum  gradually  saved,  .and  the  health  wherewith  Provi¬ 
dence  had  blessed  him.  Margaret’s  former  gaiety  gradually 
subsided  into  a  cheerful  care  for  her  husband’s  coiniort, 
and  John’s  habits  of  industry  became  strengthened  by 
increasing  occasion  for  their  exercise.  Contented  with 
their  allotment  of  worldly  substance,  all  things  went  w'ell. 
John’smusings,  however  he  might  have  been  engaged,  were 
turned  homewards.  The  wind  might  blow,  the  rain  pelt, 
or  fish  be  scarce, — he  thought  of  the  clean  blazing  hearth 
of  his  home,  with  the  beaming  faces  around  it,  and  cared 
not. 


Twenty  years  had  passed  away,  leaving  John  Rouat 
somewhat  less  active,  with  here  and  there  a  broad  furrow 
traced  by  time  or  care,  but  still  vigorous,  and  jissisted  by 
two  stout,  well-favoured  youths,  his  only  surviving  child¬ 
ren.  The  lads  were  of  restless  dispositions,  thoughtless, 
and  self-willed.  They  early  evinced  dislike  to  their 
father’s  calling,  often  hazarding,  while  yet  mere 
their  lives  in  some  crazy  yawl,  with  rude  sail  mid  rudder, 
far  upon  the  waters  in  the  most  boisterous  weather. 
Their  father  looked  upon  their  frowardness  with  painlu 
anxiety,  and  strove  to  check  its  growth ;  persuasion^ 
failed— hot  expressions  were  used,  and  blows  bestowed— 
yet  all  would  not  do,  John,  the  oldest,  was  the  first 
openly  to  throw  off  his  obedience.  A  revenue  cutter, 
stationed  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  was  in  use  to  aiic 
at  stated  periods  in  the  bay ;  and,  despite  of  his  l*^‘^**Jj*|*^ 

remonstrance,  he  engaged  himself  as  one  of  its  crew. 

father,  provoked  at  his  obstinacy,  struck  him  when  t  lef 
met,  and  angrily  forbade  him  ever  to  return  home. 
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cutter  soon  sailed  on  her  accustomed  cruise  ;  and  father 
and  son  parted  in  bitterness. 

James  Rouat,  because  of  his  brother’s  behaviour,  and 
as  having  often  betrayed  similar  inclinations,  was  treated 
with  greater  rigour  than  before.  It  happened  about  this 
time,  that  a  y<»ung  man  belonging  to  a  war-brig  came, 
after  three  years’  absence,  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and 
friends  in  the  village.  James  and  he  had  been  intimate 
from  earliest  boyhood,  and  now  their  old  acquaintanceship 
was  warmly  renewed.  Robin  told  him 

“  How  sailors  lived  like  kings,” 

what  sights  they  saw,  and  wonders  they  performed,  how 
happy  at  sea,  and  how  jovial  on  shore  ;  till  his  enraptu¬ 
red  friefid  resolved  to  go  and  be  a  sailor.  When  Robin 
blair,  therefore,  returned  to  his  duty,  James  Rouat,  with¬ 
out  his  parents’  leave,  and  scarcely  with  their  knowledge, 
bore  him  company,  with  the  intention  of  entering  into 
the  same  service. 

John  Rouat  became  morose  and  fretful,  and  his  coun- 
teiiHiice  wore  an  expression  of  settled  gloom,  while  a  sulky 
reserve  in  his  whole  demeanour  made  his  acquaintance 
shun  though  they  pitied  him.  He  pursued  his  occupa¬ 
tion  as  formerly,  but  without  the  same  spirit,  and  his 
fishing  seemed  never  so  successful  as  it  used  to  be  when 
his  lads  w'ere  with  him  •.  the  thought  of  their  desertion, 
just  when  increasing  years  most  required  their  help,  shed 
a  deadening  inrtuence  over  all  his  efforts.  His  wife  saw  j 
his  unhappiness,  and,  stifling  her  own  sorrow,  strove  to  I 
inspire  him  with  that  comfort  which  she  herself  did  not 
feel ;  but  John  Rouat  would  not  be  comforted. 

One  day,  while  he  sat  on  the  stone  bench  at  his  door, 
mending  his  lines,  a  s,iip  letter  was  put  into  his  hands 
by  the  village  postman.  At  first  he  thought  it  must  be 
from  one  of  his  sons  ;  his  heart  softened,  and  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  their  disobedience  was  forgotten  ;  but  it  seemed  not 
the  writing  of  either.  Entering  into  his  house,  he  open- 
el  the  letter  and  read,  in  large  uncouth  characters,  as 
follows : 

“  3Ir  Jhon  Rouet, 

Fusher  Man  Scotian 
“  in  Bent. 

“  From  our  ship  the  Brothers  IVIerchntman, 

“  10  Jun  180 — 

“  I  rite  this  opertiinity  to  let  you  kno  as  how  your  poor 
jacK  is  ded  of  a  teribl  yellow  fiver  which  he  catshed  soon 
as  our  ship  left  Jameka — and  axed  me  for  to  rite  to  let 
the  old  peepl  kno  as  how  he  dyd  thinkng  and  Ripenteng 
of  them. 

“  I  hav  no  more  to  say  at  presen  but  remains  Your 
afekshonate  jack’s  bViend,  Jhon  UEMrsTER.” 

The  wretched  father  read  the  letter  aloud  ;  towards  the 
‘’lose  his  voice  became  treiniilons ;  as  he  finished,  a  heavy 
groan  escaped,  an<l  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.- 
Margaret  listened  with  tliat  ]»ain  which  only  a  mother 
ran  leel.  She  watched  in  silence  the  motions  of  her  hns- 
Jjaud,  but  without  venturing  to  speak  ;  for  of  late  he  had 
oon  unkind  even  to  her.  He  sat  for  hours  gazing  on 
1  0  embers,  his  rough  band  pressed  against  his  cheek  ;  and 

sound,  but  the  shivering  burst  of  sorrow,  passed  his 
bps. 

Ir  a  few  days,  John  Rouat  again  plied  his  fisherhoat ; 
’Rtthe  death  of  one  son,  and  nnce'*taiiity  as  to  the  other’s 
‘Jte, bowed  down  bis  spirit.  lie  became  more  sullen  and 
in  his  manners  than  ever ;  the  condolence  of  kind 
Rrighbours  was  hardly  acknowledged,  while  their  olfered 
^'‘'‘•staiico  was  unconrteously  rejected. 

the  ?^*^'*^***  nearly  reached  its  close,  when  one  day 
^^rs  y  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  to  those  accustom- 
b>  judge  of  such  signs,  portmided  a  storm.  T'be  day 
^  been  beautifully  ralin,  but  alrea^ly  <!ouId  be  trace<l  on 
smooth  surface  of  the  bay,  the  rippled  course  of  shift- 
*1?  gusts;  auj  luijtf  streaks  of  licery  clouds  which  lined  the  I 


south-west,  were  gradually  swelling  into  thick  murky 
volumes,  that  drove  heavily  athwart  the  firmament.  A 
stiff  gale  set  in  ;  the  sun  emitted  a  filmy  light,  and  inter¬ 
mittent  half-formed  waves  lashed  along  tiu!  beach.  These 
were  succeeded  by  greater,  spurting  their  spray  high  over 
opposing  fragments  of  rock ;  and  soon  the  white  surf  of 
a  thousand  heaving  billows  speckled  the  dark  waters.  All 
appeared  gloomy  and  sad,  save  the  sea-birds  careering  on 
the  blast,  as  if  delighted  with  the  conflict  of  elements. 
The  storm  arose  so  suddenly,  that  it  had  attained  its 
greatest  violence  ere  any  of  the  fisherboats  could  be  de¬ 
scried  on  their  return  to  the  bay  of  the  village.  Wives 
and  mothers  watched  for  their  coming,  crowded  together 
upon  a  little  eminence.  At  length  one  bo.at  was  seen 
striving  through  the  deep,  and  the  sight  was  hailed  with 
something  like  joy,  although  they  knew  not  whose  it 
might  be.  Others  were  soon  observed  rising  and  falling 
on  the  distant  waves.  By  much  exertion,  they  succes¬ 
sively  but  slowly  neared  the  shore  ;  their  little  parties 
were  recognised  and  welcomed  by  hearts  bounding  with 
gratitude,  and  for  a  space  all  seemed  joy  and  gladness  in 
the  hearty  expression  of  mutual  congratulations  ;  but  one 
boat  was  still  awanting — it  was  John  Rouat’s. 

Margaret  had  stood  apart,  no  one  speaking  comfort,  so 
busy  was  each  bosom  with  its  own  tears  and  emotions. 
Often  she  strained  her  gaze  over  the  turbulent  waters, 
but  her  eyes  were  dimmed  by  the  breeze,  and  deceived 
her.  When  the  last  boat  touched  land,  and  she  saw  not 
the  old  coble  with  its  single  occupant,  a  feeble  cry  broke 
from  her  throbbing  breast,  and  rushing  to  those  who  had 
escaped  from  peril,  she  wildly  demanded  her  husband. 
The  poor  fellows  she  addressed,  wet  and  worn  with 
'  fatigue,  were  stunned  by  her  call,  as  if  it  brought  some 
dreadful  occurrence  to  their  recollection.  Some  answered 
not,  and  others  s[)t»ke  evasively,  or  made  signs  to  their 
companions.  Margaret  riveted  her  eyes  upon  the  men 
— she  knew  that  her  hiishand  was  lost. 

John  Rouat  had  th.at  morning,  before  daybreak,  rowed 
off  to  the  accustomed  fishing-place,  distant  about  three 
miles,  whither  he  was  gradually  followed  by  the  other 
boats  belonging  to  the  village.  In  his  sad  humour,  John 
held  no  communication  with  the  rest;  when  the  sound 
of  voices,  or  morning’s  dawn,  informed  him  of  their 
j>roximity,  he  rowed  farther  away.  Lonely  and  abstract¬ 
ed,  he  thought  not  of  the  gathering  storm,  nor  of  danger, 
till  the  waves  lipped  over  his  boat’s  edge.  As  the  threat¬ 
ening  aspect  of  the  heavens  became  more  apparent,  the 
different  fisherboats  moved  together,  that  they  might  re¬ 
turn  in  company  for  mutual  protection.  John  Rouat  sat 
unmoved.  Again  and  again  they  hallooed,  and  called 
him  by  name  ;  fit  last,  seeing  him  raise  his  grapnel,  and 
dip  liis  oars  in  the  water,  they  steered  for  the  bay. 

In  returning,  the  chief  danger  lay  where  the  Frith  is 
open  for  more  than  a  mile  to  the  swell  of  the  broad  ocean. 
John  Ronat’s  boat  was  the  last  that  essfiyed  to  cross  this 
“  wild  commotion.”  The  storm  continued  to  rage,  and 
huge  frothy  billows  swept  fearfully  along.  Awhile  ho 
succeeded — but  by  efforts  that  exhausted  his  strength — 
ill  keeping  to  the  wind.  He  felt  his  coming  weakness, 
and  fear  assailed  his  heart, — still  he  clutched  the  oars, 
and,  by  habit,  drew  them  through  the  brine  ;  but  his 
strokes  were  nerveless,  and  smldeiily  his  boat  wheeled 
round,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  tempest.  Bare¬ 
headed  and  aghast,  he  gasped  for  breath.  His  grizzled 
locks  stood  erect,  and  wildly  he  stared  upon  the  waves 
dashing  over  his  frail  boat.  Still  he  tugged  ;  till  one 
whelming  billow,  “  mightier  than  the  rest,”  came  hea¬ 
ving  onward,  now  rising  in  a  turgid  infiss,  now  sub¬ 
siding  deep  and  hollow,  to  rise  again  with  added  force. 
He  knew  his  doom — his  bloodless  lips  quivered — the  cold 
sweat  4>f  agony  stood  upon  his  wan  forehead — the  oars 
escfi|»ed  his  grasji,  and  he  clung  convulsively  to  his  bark, 
now  cumbensl  with  water.  There  was  brief  but  awful 
suspense.  Heavily  man  and  boat  dcscimded  in  the  dee|>- 
cning  gulf— rising,  it  encountered  the  briny  waR — a  gush 
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of  waters  broke  over  it — one  gurgling  yell  was  heard, 
louder  than  the  storm.  The  billow  rolled  onwards. 


EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

We  have  passed  many  a  delighted  hour  within  the 
walls  of  our  Edinburgh  Theatre,  but  never  one  of  deeper 
feeling  than  was  spent  in  witnessing  the  animated  Tab¬ 
leaux  from  Shakspeare's  plays,  introduced  into  the  slight 
dramatic  sketch  entitled  Shakspeare's  Dream.’’ 

Let  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  witnessed  this  spec¬ 
tacle,  fancy  to  themselves  the  stage,  and  the  body  of  the 
house,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mysterious  twilight.  You 
can  scarcely  distinguish  the  company,  but  you  are  kept 
aware  of  their  presence  by  a  low  anxious  murmur  of 
expectation.  At  the  extremity  of  the  stage  is  seen  the 
glittering  of  a  large,  massive,  richly- gilded  frame.  But 
within  it,  there  is  only  a  black  space.  Two  shadowy 
figures — Oberon  and  Titania — are  flitting  about  the  stage, 
waving  their  magic  wands  in  mystic  circles.  Titania 
evokes  the  phantasm  of  Jvliet,  Low,  tremulous  music 
rises  on  the  ear,  gradually  swelling  to  an  expression  of 
.  intense  passion ;  the  black  space  disappears,  and  in  the 
bright  but  uncertain  light  of  the  moon,  we  see  the  gentle 
girl  leaning  on  her  balcony,  with  upturned  look,  absorb¬ 
ed  in  love’s  reverie.  The  first  impulse  is  a  hushing  sense 
of  wonder — the  next  is  to  give  vent,  in  clamorous  applause, 
to  our  feelings  of  admiration,  and  the  whole  house  re¬ 
sounds  with  clapping  of  hands,  bravos,  and  loud  hurrahs. 
But  the  blackness  creeps  again  over  the  beatific  vision. 

The  music  is  changed.  A  less  passionate  and  some¬ 
what  stately  air  is  heard,  and  the  enchanted  island  of 
Prospero  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  fair  Miranda  is 
seated  before  a  globe,  upon  which  she  rests  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  endeavours  to  raise  a  huge  book, 
lier  look  is  bent  upwards,  as  if  following  the  direction 
•  of  her  father’s  hand,  who,  propped  on  his  wand,  points 
to  the  skies.  Ariel,  with  folded  wings,  reposes  in  a  cor¬ 
ner.  What  a  severe  grandeur  there  is  in  the  arrangement 
and  attitudes  of  the  group  ! 

The  music  now  expresses  horror  and  dismay.  In  the 
uncertain  glimmering  of  a  huge  hall  stands  the  guilty 
.  queen  of  Macbeth,  essaying  to  wipe  from  her  hands  that 
blood  which  never  can  be  hid  from  the  mind’s  eye.  Scarce¬ 
ly  visible  through  the  thick  gloom,  we  see  the  anxious 
-  faces  of  the.  attendants  infecting  the  spectators  with  con¬ 
tagious  horror.  The  white  drapery  of  the  agonized 
dreamer  has  a  spectral  and  unearthly  appearance. 

Hark,  to  “  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpets’  blare  !” 
Amid  a  glare  of  light,  and  elevated  on  the  kingly  dais, 
the  princely  Edward  and  his  brother  York  are  enfolded 
in  the  warm  embrace  of  boyhood’s  affection.  Their  dark 
uncle,  in  feigned  humility,  and  devotion  to  their  service, 
bends  the  knee  before  them.  The  scene  needs  but  the 
applause  of  surrounding  multitudes  to  make  it  right  royal, 
and  there  with  a  wish  it  comes  thundering  from  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery  at  once. 

“  A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air. 

By  fits  *twas  sad,  by  starts  ’twas  wild.” 

Whom  else  could  it  herald  but  the  moody  Prince  of  Den¬ 
mark  ?  There  he  stands,  “  as  Kemble  stood  and  Law¬ 
rence  drew,”  wrapt  in  his  inky  cloak,  and  inkier  thoughts, 
in  a  dim  and  blasted  light,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  a 
^rcel  ot  his  fortunes.  That  pensive,  upturned  look,  that 
finger  pointing  at  the  skull  in  his  hand,  betoken  the 
long-drawn,  shuddering  sigh  with  which  he  exclaims, 
‘‘  Alas,  poor  \orick  !”  How  well  does  the  picture  har¬ 
monize  with  Shakspeare’s  poetry  !  At  first  all  seems 
darkness  and  woe,  but  there  are  gentle  silvery  glances  of 
the  moon,  which  steal  soothingly  over  us  as  we  gaze. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavour,  within  our  narrow 
limits,  to  do  justice  to  them  all.  See  there,  amid  the  din 
and  confusion  of  battle)  Richard  casting  his  last  look  of 


unrelenting  hatred  at  his  successful  rival,  who  stands 
over  him,  directing  his  sword  point  for  the  last  deadl 
thrust.  How  easy  with  a  poet  is  the  transition  frorn 
sternness  to  gentleness !  Did  ever  even  Shakspeare’s  mind 
conceive  any  thing  more  lovely  than  that  sweet  and  gen¬ 
tle  girl,  who  stands  gazing  heavenward  in  her  sorrow 
allowing  her  last  floweret  to  drop  unremembered  from  her 
hand  ?  “  They  all  withered  when  my  poor  father  died.” 
But  more  startling  yet  is  the  transition  when,  from  the 
depths  of  woe,  we  pass  in  an  instant  to  a  subject  provo. 
king  the  most  side-rending  mirth.  See  there,  beneath 
the  oak  of  Herne  the  Hunter,  Falstaff,  with  antlered 
brow,  sinking  in  terror  to  the  earth,  at  the  shouts  of  the 
Welsh  fairy  and  his  goblin  crew,  while  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  two  portly  and  comely  dames,  huddle 
their  biting  jeers  upon  him  “  with  the  most  impassable 
conveyance.”  What !  is  the  base-string  of  humanity  to 
be  sounded  yet  deeper  ?  See  the  overstrainedly  careless 
mien  of  Gadshill,  as  he  seeks  to  persuade  the  carrier  to 
lend  him  his  lantern.  One  of  the  “  hempen  homespuns” 
draws  back  in  stupified  astonishment  at  his  forwardness, 
but  the  other,  of  a  “  prettier  wit,”  points  with  his  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  unreasonable  beggar,  as  if  replying  with  the 
biting  sarcasm,  “  Lend  thee  my  lantern,  quotha  ?  Marry, 
I’ll  see  thee  hanged  first.’*  We  wonder  whether  a  man 
could  ever  hold  up  his  head  again  after  such  a  retort 
Last  scene  of  all  is  Romeo  dead  beside  Juliet's  bier,  and 
the  distraught  maiden  impatiently  waving  off  the  impor¬ 
tunate  friar. 

Nay,  not  the  last  scene ;  for,  at  the  waving  of  King 
Oberon’s  wand,  the  whole  crowd  of  phantasms  which 
have  passed  before  our  eyes  troop  together  upon  the  stage 
— the  black  curtain  disappears — the  statue  of  Shakspeaie 
stands  bathed  in  light,  and  all  the  shadowy  beings  point 
to  him  as  theirs.  Pritchard  has  made  us  his  own  for 
ever  by  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  character  of  Shak’ 
speare,  he  greeted  this  apparition  on  the  first  night  of  the 
representation  of  the  Tableaux.  He  rushed  forward,  and 
prostrated  himself  before  the  image  of  his  future  self. 
We  know  that  these  pieces  of  dumb- show  are  generally 
left  to  the  actor’s  discretion  ;  and  we  believe  that  this 
action  was  hasty  and  un reflected  on  Pritchard’s  part— 
but  it  was  exactly  what  he  ought  to  have  done.  It  was 
the  passionate  yearnings  of  youth  bowing  down,  in  no 
ignoble  idolatry,  before  its  own  perfected  genius.  It  was 
like  frail  mortiility  paying  the  homage  of  mingled  awe  and 
delight  to  that  more  glorious  state  which  itself  is  after¬ 
wards  to  attain. 

But  the  green  curtain  has  fallen,  the  lamps  are  rekin¬ 
dled,  and  the  audience  are  either  departing,  or  busied  in 
the  momentous  arrangement  of  shawls  and  cloaks.  AH 
are  busy  exchanging  remarks  on  the  delightful  vision 
they  have  seen.  Have  we  indeed  been  slumbering  among 
so  much  good  company  ?  We  felt  as  if  in  the  dim  cavern 
of  the  weird  sisters,  beholding  the  dim  phantasmata  ot 
future  and  contingent  existence  floating  before  us ;  an 
here  we  are  in  a  moment,  amid  a  gay  and  brilliant  assem¬ 
bly.  But  the  impression  left  by  these  transitory  glimpses 
of  beauty  shall  not  thus  pass  away. 

Among  the  performers  in  the  Tableaux,  Miss  Jairoa'^ 
is  entitled  to  our  warm  thanks  for  her  -Mrs  Stan¬ 

ley  for  her  Lady  Macbeth  and  Statue  of  Hcrmione.  * 
Turpin  was  the  truest  Ophelia  we  have  seen,  either  ofi 
the  stage  or  upon  canvass — delicately  beautiful,  and  o'er 
flowing  with  feeling.  The  Manager’s  Garrick,  in  t  e 
tent-scene  in  “  Richard  I II.” — a  representation  whi‘  ^ 
since  been  replaced  by  one  of  more  bustle  and  incidtiit 
was  the  most  startling  piece  of  personation  we  na 
It  was  the  very  picture.  We  have  here  specified  a 
of  those  who  did  best  where  all  did  well. 
thanks  are  due  to  Murray,  and  to  the  eminent  aitist  w 
assisted  him,  for  this  rich  treat.  It  is  "*^*^^**^^***^*1^^^,^, 
entirely  new  source  of  delight  upon  the  Ldinbuig  » 
and  one  which  is  susceptible  of  infinite  variety. 
should  like  to  see  some  of  the  best  works  oi  the  ^ 
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I  thus  embodied  ;  and  we  know  that  some  of  our 
f  ^rartists  are  both  able  and  anxious  to  lend  their  aid 
"wards  effecting  this  wish.  The  Manager  may  rest 
ured,  that  such  exhibitions  will  answer  in  a  financial 

of  view _ that  they  will  give  a  tone  of  elevated  feel- 

^(T  to  his  establishment — and  help  to  disperse  many  ho- 
ru^t  prejudices.  They  will  also  have  a  good  effect  in 
forming  the  taste  of  the  actors.  Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

O  Gioventu! 

O  Primavera!  prioveiitu  dell’  anno, 

O  Gioventu!  primavera  della  vita! 

Yes!  years  have  pass’d,  and  many  more  may  be. 

Before  ’tis  ours  again  to  meet,  if  ever  ; 

Yet,  oh !  beloved  friend,  the  thought  of  thee 
Still  lives,  and  leaves  my  faithful  spirit  never  ! 

soul _ none  reads ;  thy  name — I  breathe  it  not ; 

Apart  from  mine  thy  changeful  lot  is  cast ; — 

Perchance  even  thou  may’st  deem  thou  art  forgot, 

We  met  in  smiles,  and  smiling  parted  last. 

But  thou  wert  with  me  in  that  vernal  time 
When  childhood’s  dreams  made  summer  in  the  heart, 
And  who  that  shares  with  us  life’s  early  prime, 

But  claims  remembrance  never  to  depart ! 

We  ne’er  may  meet  again  ! — yet  is  it  nought 
That  we  have  met  in  that  bright  fleeting  spring 
Of  purest  joy,  whose  bloom  but  once  is  caught. 

And  leaves  behind  but  woe  and  withering  ? 

Oh!  is  it  nought  to  think  that  we  have  trod 
The  same  green  haunts,  in  summer’s  radiant  weather  ? 
And  roaming  thus  with  Nature  and  her  God, 

Have  smiled,  and  wept,  and  hoped,  and together? 

For  ever,  and  for  ever  in  my  mind. 

With  all  youth’s  brightest  and  most  glorious  things, 
Thy  name  is  link’d,  thy  memory  is  enshrined. 

Nor  time,  nor  change,  can  loose  the  golden  strings  ! 

Whene’er  I  look  upon  the  sunset  skies. 

Whene’er  I  catch  the  breath  of  mountain  flower, 
Whene’er  I  gaze  on  childhood’s  laughing  eyes — 

Thou  comest  to  me  with  many  a  faded  hour  ! 

The  summer  morning,  full  of  dews  and  light. 

The  simplest  tones  of  music  sad  and  wild. 

The  calm  of  ocean  in  the  starry  night, 

Whate’er  brings  back  the  feelings  of  the  child— 

All  speak  of  thee  !  and  oft  unconscious  tears. 

Not  sorrowful,  but  sweet,  will  gently  start, 

To  think  the  friend  of  earlier,  happier  years, 

Is  great  and  noble,  as  I  Jeel  thou  art ! 

ne’er  may  meet  again  !  yet  do  I  love 
To  ponder  on  those  days  long  fled  for  ever ; 

A  thousand  blessings  crown  thee  from  above — 

hile  memory  lives,  thine  own  shall  perish  never ! 

Gertrude. 


FAREWELL. 

]3y  John  Malcolm. 

Iarewell! — Oh  !  what  a  countless  hoard 
Of  sorniws  wake  at  that  lorn  word  ! 

In  moments  crowding  griefs  of  years, 

^V  hose  mute  interpreters  are  tears 
^'rung  from  the  heart,  that  hears  its  knell 
In  the  dread,  withering  ^vord— Farewell  ! 


Farewell ! — the  sound  hath  never  slept, 
Since  first  on  Eden’s  bowers  *twas  wept ; 
It  hath  been  shriek’d  on  every  shore. 
Choked  in  the  ruthless  waters*  roar, 

And  every  spot  we  tread  can  tell 
Tts  tale  of  many  a  wild  farewell ! 

Farewell ! — the  saddest  and  the  last 
Of  earthly  sounds — hath  voiced  the  past. 
And  through  the  future  still  ’twill  mourn 
The  partings  that  have  no  return  ; 

Till  death-divided  friends  shall  dwell 
In  lands  w’here  there  is  no  farewell ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher  is  about  to  publish  “  A  System  of  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Provident  Classes  in  every  station  of  Idfe,  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  rules  of  the  Southwell  Endowment  Society.” 

In  the  press — A  Picturesque  Pocket  Companion  to  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  Ae.,  with  I‘20  Engravings  on  \V(K>d,  including  every 
object  of  interest  on  the  river. 

OrR  SmiY  Table  is  ornamented  at  present  with  a  new  series 
of  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall’s  Irish  Tales.  Beside  them  lies  Fitz- Raymond. 
A  little  further  over  is  the  second  edition  of  Ellis’s  Polynesian 
Researches.  There  lie  Fuseli  and  Davy,  looking  a  mild  reproach 
upon  us,  as  if  they  feared  we  were  neglecting  them.  The  Pulpit 
is  here,  too,  preaching  to  no  unwilling  ears.  A  new  volume  of 
Oliver  and  Boyd’s  Cabinet  Library  beckons  ns  away  to  Egypt, 
the  land  of  solid  structures  and  shadowy  legends. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures. — Mr  W.  Rhind  will  commence, 
early  next  month,  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  Natural  History, 
in  the  George  Street  Assembly  Rooms.  In  liis  introductory  lec¬ 
ture,  he  will  explain  the  object  of  the  science,  illustrate  its  im¬ 
portance  and  utility,  and  give  a  sketch  of  its  progress.  He  will, 
in  his  subs<‘qnent  lectures,  lead  his  audience  from  the  history  of 
unorganie  matter,  through  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  up, 
finally,  to  man.  The  lectures  will  be  ilhustrated  by  niim(‘roiis  spe¬ 
cimens  of  objects  in  natural  history.  We  know  Mr  Rhind  to  be  a 
man  of  talent.  Indeed,  we  are  happy  to  see  so  many  young  men 
of  abilities  and  acquirements  striking  into  this  path. — Mr  Cheel  , 
the  able  editor  of  th(‘  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geogra- 
phicjil  Science,  contemplates  delivering,  this  summer,  a  rf)nrse  of 
lectures  on  Pnietieal  Anatomy. — Dr  William  Gregory  has  prode. 
eed  a  favourable  impression  by  his  Chemical  Lectures  j  and  Mr 
Russell,  by  his  course  npmi  Mechanical  S<*iciiee. 

Bentlev  f.  Horace. — {From  a  Correspondent.) — llie  critics 
seem  to  haveagrei'd  in  exploding  Dr  Bentley’s  arbitrary  substitu¬ 
tion  of  “  ter  uatos,”  for  “  toriiatos,”  in  the  following  verse  of 
Horace : 

“  Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddore  versus.” 

De  Arte  Poetica,  v.  441. 

That  is,  gentle  reader,  or  is  supposed  to  be — “  And  to  send  the  ill- 
turned  verses  ba<!k  to  the  anvil.” — ”  What  an  absurd  mixture  of 
metaphors  !”  exclaims  the  doctor  ;  “  a  turner’s  lathe  and  a  smith’s 
anvil !”  i<ce.  tte.  Even  the  defenders  of  the  old  reading — and  tho 
oldest  is  generally  the  best,  especially  if  old  enough  to  be  tlio 
author’s  own — admit  that  there  is  a  little  confusion  of  metaphor. 
Gesiier  admits  it.  Hunter,  by  quoting  him  without  any  remark, 
se«*ms  to  homologate  the  charge.  But  Baxter  had  shown,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  there  is  no  confusion, — that  tho 
metaphor  is  quite  iiniqm*.  That  tornns  is — a  “  iniut<*r’s  die” — 
forma  monetaria.  What,  then,  is  more  common  than  to  r4*tum 
the  ilI-4  oined  pieces  to  the  anvil  'i  Critic’s  appear  not  to  h«*  a<!- 
qnaint(‘d  with  a  most  excellent  work  on  the  “Ciuiimxion  of  Ro¬ 
man,  Saxon,  and  English  Coins,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clarke — grand. 
fatlu*r  of  the  <*4*h‘brated  traveller.  Dr  Clarke — to  whieh  Cowper 
aeknowh*dg<‘s  himself  indeht4*d  for  the  reetification  of  what  had 
l>e4‘n  absurdly  n*iid4*red  tin*  'i’wo  Bottoms  of  Nestor’s  Cup.  They 
w<*n?  two  vine  branches,  upon  whi<'h  the  doves  were  per<‘hed.  Mr 
Clarke’s  imte  is  too  long  for  me  to  transcribe  at  present ;  but  ho 
clearly  proves,  from  Bentley’s  own  quotations,  particularly  I*ro- 
pertiiis — “  aiigusto  iii<‘ln(h*re  torno,”  that  torniut  must  have  been 
list'd  to  d«‘not<!  a  die.  Such  as  have  ai'eess  to  the  book,  will  find  thQ 
piissagt*  by  the  Imiex,  under  ”  Bentley.”  E.  T. 

Londo.n. — We  venture,  without  leave  asked  or  given,  to  print 
juirt  of  a  h'tter  we  have  just  rei'eived  from  one  of  our  most  valued 
c«»rr<»spondeiits — one  of  those  pleasing  acquaintances  whom  we 
know  better,  and  esti'ern  more,  without  ever  having  se<*n  their 
fares,  than  most  of  those  with  n*gard  to  whom  we  have  enjoyed 
that  privilcgt*: — ”  Our  town  just  now  is  qiiiti*  alive  with  liU'rary 
stars.  Wordsworth  appears  in  sound  health,  and  though  his  hair 
is  gr4‘y,  and  his  noble  brow  wrinkled,  yet  his  poetic  feeling  and 
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exquisite  taste  are  fine  and  lofty  as  ever.— Miss  Edj^eworthis  still 
in  town.  I  believe  you  have  never  had  her  in  the  north.*  In  per¬ 
son  she  is  very  diminutive,  lliouprh  her  features  may  be  called 
plain,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  frankness  in  her  address,  and  a 
mild  and  mental  beaming-  in  her  eyes,  which  command  attention 
and  respect,  even  did  you  not  know  the  right  she  possesses  tf> 
veneration  and  esteem.” — Macdonald  has  made  a  bust  of  The 
Poet.  Of  course,  we  mean  him  who  is  named  in  the  above  ex¬ 
tract.  Hie  sculptor  writes  to  a  friend  that  it  is  his  most  success¬ 
ful  likeness,  and  in  these  matters  we  have  g-reat  faith  in  the 
artist's  oum  opinion.  —  Messrs  Phillips  and  Westmacott  have 
concluded  their  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Exhibition 
opens,  as  usual,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May. — lmm(‘diately  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  private  subscription  was  ent(*red 
into  for  the  purpose  of  erecting-  a  monument  to  his  memory.  "J'he 
piost  eminent  sculptors  and  architects  wore  invited  to  send  de¬ 
signs  ;  but  the  latter  w<*re  warned  not  to  have  an  equestrian 
statue,  as  his  late  Majesty  thought  such  a  distinction  should  be 
reserved  for  crowned  hejids.  (We  trust  this  folly  has  been  un¬ 
justly  imputed  to  him.)  Mr  Westmacott's  design  for  a  statue  has 
been  prefrrred  :  it  is  to  be  erected  in  Waterloo  Place,  if  the  p(‘r- 
mission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  houses  can  be  obtained. 
Wyatt  has  also  been  appointed  to  erect,  on  some  spot,  not  yet 
designat€‘d,  an  exact  copy  of  Trajan’s  pillar,  with  the  exc(*ption 
of  the  sculptures.  The  shaft  will  be  of  r(*d — the  base  of  grey 
granite ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  Duke. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Hie  AtUis  thus  expresses  itself  regarding 
the  prospects  of  the  star-system  :  “  The  patrician  order  of  actors 
is  rapidly  on  the  wane.  We  believe,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
nightly  remuneration  is  altogether  abolished,  and  a  sensible  re¬ 
duction  has  taken  place  in  the  weekly  salaries.  This  is  the  first 
fib'p  to  a  renovation  of  the  drama.  By  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
Hieans  placed  by  the  public  in  the  hands  of  the  mamigers,  we  may 
hope  at  last  to  get  good  plays  w(*ll  acted  throughout — inst<*ad  of 
having  a  solitary  star  shining  in  a  round  of  lead.”  We  are  also 
inclined  to  look  for  b(»nefit  to  the(  drama,  from  the  number  of  new 
theatres  that  are  starting  up  in  the  metropolis.  It  will  soon  be 
found  impossible  to  keep  up  the  huge  establishments,  which  en¬ 
courage^  and  render  necessary  an  exaggerated  style  of  acting. — 
Massinger’s  “  Maid  of  Honour”  has  been  revived  at  Covent-Irar- 
den,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Fanny  Kemble  as  Camiola. — 
Arnold  has  gained  nothing  by  his  speculation  at  the  Adelphi,  His 
establishment  was  on  too  expensive  a  scale  for  so  small  a  theatn*. 
— The  French  comedians  at  the  Haymarket  continue  to  give  satis¬ 
faction. — Pritchard  has  succeeded  poor  Denham  as  secretary  to 
the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  this 
excellent  institution  is  flourishing.  Is  it  to  have  a  benefit,  or  a 
dinner,  this  year  ? 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

April  16 — 22. 

Sat.  MasnniellOf  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,  ^  Shakspeare*s 
Dream. 

Mon.  The  Two  Friends,  Mr  Tomkins,  Do. 

Tues.  The  Barber  of  Sm'ille,  Shakspeare^'s  Dream,  ^  The  Sleep¬ 
ing  Draught. 

Wed.  Cinderella,  Mr  Tomkins,  Shakspeare*s  Dream, 

Thurs.  The  White  Phantom,  Charles  XII.,  ^  Brother  and  Sister. 
Fri.  Der  Freischutz,  The  l.ancers,  Shakspeare*s  Dream. 


%  Our  friend  is  mistaken.  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Sir  Walter 
Si’ott,  at  Abbotsford,  a  few  years  since. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  request  our  friends  to  have  patience  with  us  for  this 
week. 

[No.  128,  April  23,  1831.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

SURENNE,  F.S.S.A.,  Frencli  Master  in'  tlie 

Royal  Military  and  Naval  Academy,  will,  on  .Saturday,  the 
.TOth  of  April,  at  one  o’clock,  in  the  Ilopetoun  Roomit,  deliver, 
gratis, 

A  LECTURE  ON  FRENCH  HISTORIANS, 

INTERSPERSED  WITH  READINGS  FROM  THEIR  WORKS, 

After  which,  the  Two  l^rizes  which  have  been  promised  at  the 
thinning  of  hU  Course  of  l^ectures,  ju.st  finishetl,  will  be  awanled. 
Subject  of  the  prizes :  l.etjuel  des  Gouvernements  l\'spotiqur, 
Monarchique  ou  Dt  mocratique,  pent  plus  assurer  le  bonheur  des 

nation.^* 

8,  Nelion  Street. 


CAPTAIN  HALL’S  NAVAL  LIFE,  AND 
EARLY  VOYAGES. 

FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES  and  TRAVPi  t 


tished. 


»y  CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL,  R.N.  3  vols.  153. 


“The.se  volumes  do  infinite  honour  to  ihcir  author— mav  he 
infinite  service  to  the  naval  profession — and  are  sure  of 
ductive  of  infinite  pleasure  to  the  very  many  wlij  will  cerfjiini5 
them.” — Literary  Gazette,  ^ 

“Thi.sis  worthy  to  rank  in  the  juvenile  library  alona  with  c- 
Walter  Scott’s  Tales  of  a  (iraiid father,  and  we  could  not  sav  1 
in  ils  behalf  if  it  were  our  own.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Jour 

II. 

CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL’S  NORTH  AMElM 

CA.  3  vols.  L.l,  11s.  6d.  And  ETCHINGS,  10s.  Cd. 

III. 

DESTINY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Marriage.”  9vfth 

L.l,  lls.  6'd.  Just  Published. 

“A  most  excellent  Novel.”— L/7crfir//  Gazette, 

“  Wc  regard  the  author  of  these  volumes  as  standing  amonc  livintr 
female  writers,  second  only  to  Joanna  Haillie — Destiny  is  worihvif 
the  Author  of  Marriage  ^'^Kdinhurgh  lAterary  Journal.  ^  ’ 
“  The  character  of  De.sfiny  will  be  best  understood  bytheailmi. 
rers  of  Pride  and  Prejudice,  and  Xorthaugcr  Abbey,  yn\\cx\  we  sav 
that  the  Authoress  is  entitled  to  the  high  distinction  "of  being  called 
without  qualification  or  drawback,  the  Miss  Austin  of  Scotland. 
Spectator, 

IV. 

MARRIAGE.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  L.l,  Is.' 

V. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  3  vols.  Second  Edition, 

L.l,  lls.  6d. 

Robert  Cadell,  41,  St  Andrew  Square. 


WORKS 

Nearly  Ready  for  Publication, 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London  ;  and  BELL  and 
BIIADFUTE,  12,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh; 

I. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Third  and  concluding  Volume  of 

'THE  LIFE  of  LORO  BURGHLEY,  Lord  High 

Treasurer  of  England,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With 
Extracts  from  his  Private  and  Official  Correspondence,  and  other 
Papers,  now  first  published  from  the  originals.  By  the  Rev.  Dr 
Narr.s,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

II. 

The  Fifth  and  concluding  Volume  of 
Mr  D’ISRAELI’8  COMMENTARIES  on  the 
LIFE  and  REIGN  of  CHARLES  1.  King  of  England. 

III. 

THE  DIARY  of  Dr  DODDRIDGE,  forming  the 

Supplement  to  his  Correspondence,  now  completed,  and  including 
many  curious  particulars  in  his  Life  hitherto  unknown.  Edited  by 
his  Great  Grandson,  John  Doddridge  Humphreys,  Esq.  _ 


Just  published. 

In  a  handsome  volume  of  560  pages  12mo,  with  Fine  Portrait, 
Price  7s.  6d.  in  extra  cloth  board^,, 

q-HE  LIFE  and  DIARY  of  the  Rev.  EBENF.ZER 

ERSKINE,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Stirling.  Father  of  the  Sec^- 
sion  Church. — To  which  is  prefixed,  a  MEMOIR  of  his  Fatlier,  the 
Rev.  HENRY'  ERSKINE,  Minister  of  Chirnside. 

By  the  Rev.  DONALD  FRASER, 

Minister  of  the  United  A'^sociate  Congrega.ion,  Kennoway. 

Published  by  William  Oliphant,  22,  South  Bridge  Street, 
Edinburgh:  and  sold  by  W.  (’ollins,  Glasgow,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  12s.,  or  12mo,  price  8?.  6'L 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  PREVAILI>G 

NOTIONS  respecting  that  FREEDOM  of  WILL  wjnen  ^ 
supposed  to  be  essentia}  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice, 
and  Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame. 

By  JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes,  extemling  to  150 
By  the  Author  of  “  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm. 

Published  by  James  Duncan,  London;  and  Sold  by  W illiam 
Oliphant,  22,  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published, 

12mo,  boards,  price  4s.  6d. 

THK 

PLEASURES  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

A  poe:\i. 

In  Two  Parts. 

Pro  Natura  mea.  , 

“  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  not  only  appropriate  ,>i 

but  original  and  remarkable  ;  and  the  strain 
reverenee  for  sound  principle  and  moral  worth.” — Edinburg 
Journal.  ,  .n.inn 

Holdsworth  and  Ball,  18,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

Wauoh  and  Innks,  Edinburgh. 


r. 


